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A SMALL HOUSE AND 
LARGE GARDEN 


I 


HOW ABRAHAM COWLEY STARTED 
SOMETHING 


Mr. Aspranam Cow .ey is responsible for the 
title of this journal, Mr. Abraham Cowley and a 
gentleman in a certain bookstore. Finding from 
his list (the bookstore man’s) that, for a consid- 
eration, he would part with a venerable edition 
of John Evelyn’s “Sylva”—a. kingly quarto 
bound in full and ancient leather and with a red- 
and-black title-page—I was seized with an un- 
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controllable craving. I coveted that book as I 
had rarely coveted anything; with one fell wish 
the Tenth Commandment was shattered. And 
yet I knew that, despite my concupiscence, I 
would go on coveting it until the end of time 
because the “‘consideration”’ which stood between 
my desire and its fulfillment was an appalling 
number of solid silver dollars. 

Six months later, chancing on the catalogue 
again, I noticed that the “consideration” was 
slightly less. By consulting an actuary’s chart 
I figured that when I reached sixty-five “Sylva” 
would have settled down into the line of my 
monetary vision. . . . Another six months and 
again the price was reduced. The game grew 
exciting. By the eighteenth month the bough 
that held “Sylva” bent still nearer my reach. I 
could almost touch the fruit. It was to be mine 
—TI never had doubt of it. . . . At the end of the 
second year I found myself going into that shop 
just to see if my beauty was still there; I began 
assuming an air of ownership over it, like a man 
who has wooed a woman a long time. Had I not 
wooed my “Sylva” faithfully and with ardor 
these two long years? 

On one of these visits I made so bold as to take 
down the volume, and I stood there, feeling of its 
ancient leathern sides, when a familiar voice 
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roused me, “‘Still crazy about that?” I blushed 
as though caught kissing a girl. 

Something then happened inside that book- 
store man, something miraculous, something ten- 
der and generous and noble. He glanced at me, 
at the price. “Hell!” said he, being of a frank, 
open temper, “take it home for twelve-fifty.” 

This beauty, as I discovered on paying my 
twelve-fifty and taking her home, was even more 
delectable than ever I had expected. Besides con- 
taining “Sylva, or a Discourse of the Forest- 
Trees and the Propagation of Timber in His 
Majesties Dominions,” there was in the same 
binding “A Philosophie Discourse of Earth’’; 
“Pomona, or an Appendix concerning Fruit- 
Trees in Relation to Cider, the Making and 
Several ways of Ordering It”’ (a lusty appendix, 
indeed!), and the famous “‘Kalendarium Hortense 
or the Gardeners Almanac.” 

{ But this was not all. After the dedication 
poems in English, Latin, and Greek, and after a 
fine tirade in Evelyn’s best, there was an intro- 
ductory essay, “The Garden,’ by Abraham 
Cowley. His opening sentence runs as follows: 
“T have never had any other desire so strong, and 
so like to Covetousness as that one which I have 
had always that I might be master at last of a 
small house and large garden, with very moderate 
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conveniences joined to them, and there dedicate 
the remainder of my life only to the culture of 
them, and study of Nature.” 

There, said I, is the very title ’ve been search- 
ing for: “A Small House and Large Garden.” 

These many seasons I have kept a journal of 
a house that is only twenty-six feet long and of a 
garden that, after working on it from 6 A. M. 
to 9 P. M. for many days these past five years, 
seems immensely large. Cowley! at last attained 
his desire; and we attained ours. He called his 
“Porch House’; so, for that matter, might we, 
since this little house boasts no less than four 
complete and differently furnished porches. To 
his house he retired after a brilliant, varying, and 
stormy career, or, as he phrased it, “the several 
accidents of my ill fortune.” We have not retired 
—far from it!—and brilliance we cannot offer, 
but there have been storms and accidents and a 
great variety of experiences, good, bitter, and 
amusing. To set down some of these was the 
reason I began this journal. 


THE INSUBORDINATION OF LARGE HOUSES 


In his generation Cowley was a wise man. He 
knew that a house could never be too small nor 
a garden too large for contentment. His desire 
was based on an appreciation of scale. For just 
as a man should be hero to the chair in which he 
sits, so should he be hero to the house in which 
he lives. When the house is too large, it over- 
shadows him, it dominates him, it becomes in- 
subordinate. So long as it is small, a man may 
compete with his house, but he can’t compete 
with his garden. Even the smallest garden is a 
nobler work than the greatest man. So gigantic 
and interrelated is Nature that he 


“canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling a star.” 
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It is always out of hand, a garden, always in- 
subordinate, as though it resented being tamed 
and brought to heel. Let a man turn his back 
on it, neglect it for a season, and as fast as she 
can Nature hides the mark of his labors. To 
compete with Nature for dominance is always 
a losing game; you might just as well pass up the 
challenge. Of the things in his housea man should | 
be the most important. Let him build a little 
house to his measure and he can be king over it, 
but in his garden he will always be the subject. 

In those ages when kings claimed divine right 
and held what appears to have been a heavenly 
franchise, they built palaces? that were evidently 
intended to reflect the “‘many mansions” of the 
Gospel. For a cloud of witnesses they supported 
a court, for a noble army of martyrs they had a 
vast army of retainers, for the goodly fellowship 
of the prophets they substituted sycophants. 
The last of the kings to claim this prerogative 
went into the discard in the late war. The palace 
idea passed with him. 

The landed gentry of England and the Conti- 
nent were, in the heyday of their power, a sub- 
limated set of kings and the great houses in which 
they lived merely minor palaces. ‘The huge 
country houses of to-day are the tag-end of that 
era. And, if one can read a sign of the times in 
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real estate advertisements, even these little king- 
lets are anxious to shift the burden. The era of 
the small house has dawned. The small house is 
a symbol of democracy and, theoretically speak- 
ing, we live in a democratic age. 

I have always been amused when I recall the 
inverse ratio of building at that most colorful 
of Continental courts — at Versailles. First the 
Palace, then the Grand Trianon, then the Petite 
Trianon, and finally the Hamlet with its little 
chalet. As though the court gradually came down 
to earth, and coming down found its measure. 
At last, in the rustication of the Hamlet, Marie 
Antoinette and her effete friends were able to be 
lords of all they surveyed. 

Many of us, had we the money and the oppor- 
tunity, would build just as the French court built: 
we start with dreaming of castles in Spain and 
then attain reality in a Dutch Colonial home in 
the suburbs. We plan in terms of the Grand 
Trianon and build in terms of the Hamlet. But 
it is well that we can dream of palaces, for in his 
dreams man is always master of the situation. 
It satisfies his desire for the superhuman. 

Once on a day we, too, dreamed of a palace. 
We bought this bit of a Greek temple and forth- 
with (not being able to get immediate ownership) 
went off to Canada for the summer. Having been 
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so bold and so fabulously rich as to buy a whole 
house, we needs must tell about it to every one 
we met. Our descriptions started modestly; then, 
as the summer progressed, we added a bit here 
and a bit there, until even we ourselves thought 
of the old place as something immensely large 
and immeasurably grand. Our innocent exagger- 
ations began to exact a mean retaliation of 
worry. How shall we ever get enough chairs and 
tables and sheets and pictures to furnish such 
large rooms? Think what it will cost to paint such 
an immense house! In such a big place shan’t 
we look insignificant? 

Finally the summer ended and we bade Can- 
ada farewell. From the train we hastened full 
speed to the foot of our hill. And there we 
stopped abruptly — looked at the house, at each 
other. It had shrunk! It was only a little 
twenty-six-foot Greek temple hid away under. 
three elms! Our Grand Trianon had dwindled 
to a Hamlet! ‘ 

“I suppose,” said She, when we were finally 
indoors, our chagrin subsided, “‘that now you'll 
have to write something ‘In Praise of the Little 
House’?”’ 

“Not at present,” I replied. “But if you sit 
still, Pll read you what a certain minister wrote 
the lady of his heart about a little place. He 
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shouldn’t have written it because he had a wife 
and a child, and what’s more, the lady, who was 
also married, eventually went to the dogs*—but 
‘then ... AndsoI began to read from Laurence 
Sterne’s “Journal to Eliza”: 

“TI have made you a sweet Sitting Room (as I 
told you already) and am projecting a good bed- 
chamber adjoining it, with a pretty Dressing 
Room for you which connects them together 
—and when they are furnished will be as sweet 
a set of romantic apartments as you ever beheld. 
The Sleeping Room will be large. The Dressing 
Room through which you pass into Temple, will 
be small; but big enough to hold a dressing table, 
a couple of chairs, with room for your nymph to 
stand at her ease both behind and on either 
side of you — with spare room to hang a dozen 
petticoats, gowns, etc.; and shelves for as many 
bandboxes. ... Yr. little Temple I have de- 
scribed and what it will hold; but if it ever holds 
you and I, Eliza, the room will not be too little 
for us.” 


Til 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE BLUE NIGHTGOWN 


STERNE evidently spread himself on that lay- 
out. I hope, though, that Eliza liked it; that he 
didn’t have any such scenes as I had the other 
evening with a blue nightgown. 
_ In order to make a distinction between them 
and because she who did them has a flair for 
decoration, we made the single guest room a 
Blue Room and the double a Purple. (These 
rooms were described in a previous volume, 
“Truly Rural,” a slim, light green, and wholly 
meretricious work that its publishers claimed — 
and I believe them — did not cause a ripple in 
the vast ocean of books.) 

Color schemes are quite important in the lives 
of some people, much more important than I 
realized, especially to a person in the craft of 
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decoration. And it was that sort of person who 
figured in this tragedy; in fact, she was the 
tragedy. 

It is her custom to drop in for week-ends 
whenever she pleases, and we always give her 
the little single Blue Room. Perhaps she had 
slept in that Blue Room so many times that she 
thought she couldn’t sleep in any other. One 
can form habits easily, even in other people’s 
houses and with other people’s possessions. Well, 
anyway, I was entertaining an editor at the time 
and he had the Blue Room, had it by right of 
eminent domain, having occupied it for several 
days and spread his masculine and editorial pos- 
sessions around the room. Down upon us floated 
this decorator person. Being accustomed to the 
run of the house, she disappeared upstairs with 
her bag— one of these jewel-box affairs that 
holds enough for a woman’s week-end — and I 
started for the garden. Scarcely had I reached 
the door when I heard a great clatter. 

“But I must have the Blue Room,” she was 
demanding in tones that surely reached across 
the valley. “I simply couldn’t sleep in the 
Purple Room.” 

At this point I stuck my head into the argu- 
ment. Taking the pipe from my mouth I asked, 
“Why not?” 
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‘Because I have a blue nightgown, bought 
especially to wear in that room. If I wore it in 
the Purple Room, it would clash so that I couldn’t 
sleep. Besides, if the house caught on fire. . .”— 
she made a vivid and inclusive gesture — “pic- 
ture me ruining my professional reputation com- 
ing out of a purple room in a blue nightgown. ... 
Look!” And she waved in front of my eyes as 
lovely a cloud of pale blue chiffon as ever even 
man beheld. Look? Certainly I looked. I took 
a good look. Who wouldn’t? But having taken 
it, I fled. 

Ever since then I have been puzzling my brain 
over this remarkable kink in the psychology of 
women: Why do they choose their underwear in 
fear of a railroad accident? Why do they select 
a nightgown on the possible contingency of the 
house catching fire? 

I have asked several of my women friends, and 
invariably they have answered, “Silly! Don’t 
you know? Can’t you understand?” 

No, frankly I can’t. If I were in a railroad 
accident, I should be thankful to get out alive 
with my skin; I feel the same way about houses 
on fire. I have slept the sleep of a babe in purple 
striped pajamas that fought all night with the 
pink coverlet over me; I have snored up lustily 
at a seventeenth-century ceiling from night 
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clothes that would have shocked even the seven- 
teenth century. 

The fear of men at night, if I may be so bold 
as to explain it, is lest they disturb other people 
in the house. I have a mortal dread lest some 
night [ll stretch out and clear the bedside table 
of its convenient paraphernalia; invariably in 
a strange house I move these things out of reach. 
And then there was my friend C. H. who walks 
in his sleep. . . . But he deserves a paragraph 
all to himself. 

C. H. is an artist and a man of delicate per- 
ceptions; he would rather cut off his right hand 
than hurt any one, and he loves beauty with 
intelligent and steadfast zeal. But, as I say, 
he walks in his sleep. He suffered mortal terror 
lest he should slip out some night and knock 
things over. On one occasion he went for a 
week-end to an English country house and was 
assigned a bedchamber that, in the English 
fashion, was filled with little tables on which were 
countless bits of bric-a-brac and priceless bibelots. 
They were part of the owner’s collection, and she 
gave him that room because she thought he would 
appreciate their beauty and value. Appreciate 
them? Indeed, yes! That was the least of his 
worries. He suffered perfect tortures lest during 
the night he should step forth and smash a 
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couple of thousand pounds’ worth of that crock- 
ery. Going to bed was a terrible problem; he 
tried to keep himself awake, he moved the 
tables, and finally, the genius flash of an idea 
came to him: pulling the string out of the top of 
his pajamas, he tied his feet together. Ah! And 
so he slept. 

He was sleeping soundly when a voice called, 
**Eight o'clock, sir!’ He flung off his clothes, 
threw himself out of bed, tried to take a step, 
but his feet being bound, he swayed, sagged, and 
‘pitched headlong into one of those tables. The 
valet came in just as he was picking up the 
pieces. 

Now I can understand the terror of C. H., but 
the tragedy of the blue nightgown is utterly lost 
on me, and I shall probably go to my grave an 
aged person, full of sin and pleasant recollections, 
without ever understanding it. 


RURAL ARISTOCRACY 


One should always make a distinction between 
the aristocracy of the town and the aristocracy 
of the country. To the town aristocrat clothes 
and manners and an appreciation of the arts have 
a lot to do, whereas these things have very little 
to do with the aristocrat of the countryside. 

The country gentleman, as we understand the 
term, is not the rural aristocrat; in fact, the rural 
aristocrat is rarely suspected of being aristocratic 
at all. You may have to know him for years 
before he reveals the nobility of his lineage. 

After seven years in this valley I have managed 
to meet three of these rural aristocrats; they have 
been generous enough to extend me their friend- 
ship. 

Half a mile down the road, on the top floor of 
a huge mill, dwells an old man. He has lived 
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in this Connecticut valley and his father lived 
here before him, his father being none other than 
the man — a master carpenter — who built this 
house in 1841. He is not especially given to 
baths the way the British aristocracy is, nor 
‘does he often enjoy the ministrations of a barber. 

The neighbors call on him to do odd jobs; he 
is handy with tools. If he sets out to make you 
a fire screen, he may take two years to complete 
it. ‘Then, when he has brought it in, wonderfully 
wrought with his gnarled hands, he will charge 
you two dollars, a dollar for each year that he 
was tinkering at it. Around his barn are piles 
of stones. If you examine them, you'll find that 
each one has a peculiar beauty. The old fellow 
collects them because, as he puts it, “‘some 
stones is pretty.” 

Meet him trudging along the road, and though 
you've known him for years, he will not speak 
to you unless you speak to him first. He says 
he doesn’t like to interrupt folks’ meditations. 
Which is at once a kindly thought and a noble 
compliment. 

Having had, in his day, a hand in the construc- 
tion of most of the old houses along the valley, 
he can tell where many of the planks came from 
and where the trees originally grew. If he takes 
a fancy to you, he’ll make a noon-mark on the 
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corner of your house, so that you can tell the 
time of day. 

This hairy and ancient aristocrat is a friend 
to birds and snakes. He holds long conversations 
with chipmunks. The gray squirrels dwell 
amicably in the tall elms about his barn. 

At the foot of our hill, just across the brook, 

dwells another aristocrat. Ninety-four years 
— most of it hard labor with the unkind New 
England soil — have curved his back. His house 
is only a step from the road, but in that narrow 
strip his wife grows madonna lilies and yuccas 
and delphiniums such as the fancy gardeners here- 
abouts cannot approach for size or beauty. 
' Many years ago this ancient couple plunged 
into modernity: they bought a motor car. It 
was one of the first motor cars made — a high 
affair on solid rubber wheels. Of Sundays you 
could see them ride forth regally in their high- 
pooped automobile with a great fringed umbrella 
of red satin shading them. They never needed 
to sound the horn; their car en route made the 
noise of a boiler factory. 

Last year the old man rolled his car into the 
barn; he was too old for the sportin’ life. Since 
then he has had to content himself with his little 
garden that stretches down the hillside to the 
brook behind his house. It is an abundant 
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garden, with only one mistake; and that is the 
one mistake a true gardener cannot afford to 
make — to plant a crooked drill. By some strange 
miscalculation he has planted a row of beans off 
line. It worries him. 

A kindly old man, this; last year, when one of 
us was sick, he trudged all the way up the hill 
to bring his offering of friendship and sympathy 
— a bunch of young onions. | 

The third aristocrat is my part-time gardener. 
To him the straight furrow is the noblest work 
of man and the dream toward which he constantly 
labors is to make that furrow bring forth its 
increase before any one else’s furrow does. 

He promised the first peas by June 10th and 
on the 10th of June we had the first peas in this 
valley. He swore by Calvin and the pope of the 
Seventh Day Adventists (of which he is one) 
that he would have new potatoes by the 4th of 
July, and on the morning of the 4th he climbed 
the hill in his Sunday suit, knelt down beside 
the row and produced the evidence of his oath. 
When I asked him why he had been so sure 
in making these promises, he answered that he 
knew the soil and could speak as one in authority. 

That is the office and work of the true rural 
aristocrat — to know the soil, to know the things 
that grow from it, and to be comrade to the birds 
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and beasts that make it their home. The basis 
of his life is entirely different from the basis of 
life of the man who lives in the city; his kind 
of aristocracy is diametrically opposite. He 
measures culture and success by other standards. 
This rural aristocracy will never become en- 
tirely extinct. So long as wisdom dwells with 
men, some few of the human race will prefer to 
live close to the soil, heedless of material success, 
neglectful even of the great progress being made 
in agricultural methods. These dear old fellows 
who plough and plant and reap by moon phases, 
whose lives are ruled by rural legends, these men 
are an authority in their own world, and we sorely 
need that kind of other-worldly authority. 
There is a danger, however, that they will be 
crowded farther and farther out and that new- 
comers will neglect to appreciate them. The 
suburbs of our towns throw out their tentacle 
streets about the countryside. Our summer col- 
onies make their encroaching way. The country 
estate swallows up the picturesque solitary 
farmer. Our motor cars whirl past him heed- 
lessly. We city. folks bring with us our own 
brand of aristocracy and impose it upon the 
country; we build noble country homes and lay 
out magnificent gardens and think that thereby 
we shall redeem the farmer from what we believe 
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to be his sentence to interminable hard labor, 
poverty and difficult living. The city man who 
comes to the country can never quite rid himself 
of his superiority. And yet, in the rural scheme 
of things, the city man is often of the bourgeoisie 
and the lower orders. 

In the country the sons of the soil are the true 
aristocrats, and we should respect their lineage. 
As a nation we must do all in our power to pre- — 
serve and increase their numbers. Our farm 
population is not growing, if census figures are 
to be believed. The countryside is in transition. 
Modern machinery, in an effort to make them 
more efficient and productive, is robbing the 
rural districts of their legendary picturesqueness. 
In the face of this change the old rural aristocrats 
are apparently outshone. And yet, how little 
we realize that they are the real guardians of 
the soil, the real nobles of the world, upon whom 
we must depend for the bread that is on our 
tables and the fresh green corn! 


—— 


V 
BEING A BONIFACE 


We HAVE just held a council of war, She and I, 
and we have decided that our guests won’t be 
offended. ‘The subject under discussion was a 
poem, an innocent little poem of sixteen lines. 
I cut it out of the “Spectator,” and a friend 
lettered it for our Christmas present, and I had 
it done up in a nice narrow frame the yellow of 
the cowslip that grows under the shadow of the 
big lilac at the end of our Long Border. 


This is the poem: 


Tue Perrect Guest 


She answered by return of post 
The invitation of her host. 
She caught the train she said she would 
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And changed at stations as she should. 
She brought a small and lightish box 
And keys belonging to the locks. 

Food rich and rare she did not beg, 
But ate the boiled or scrambled egg. 
When offered lukewarm tea, she drank it, 
And did not crave an extra blanket, 
Nor extra pillow for her head. 

She seemed to like the spare room bed. 
She brought her own self-filling pen, 
And always went to bed at ten. 

She left no little things behind, 

But stories new and gossip kind. 


This now hangs in the Purple Room, and 
scarcely a guest but has taken her own self- 
filling pen and copied it. They have also kept 
better hours, and I haven’t had so many calls 
on my skill as a baggage locksmith. 

Personally we are “agin” putting mottoes in 
rooms. There was a time, in mid-Victorian days, 
when householders suffered a veritable motto 
complex. In the parlor God was asked politely 
and in cross-stitch to bless that home; the dining- 
room of a house I knew used to display the sug- 
gestion — fitting and seemly — “‘Wait on the 
Lord and He will serve you.” One could have 
had a lot of fun selecting the motto for the 
bathroom (I would suggest the seventh verse 
of the 51st Psalm), but in those days bathrooms 
weren't so common as they are now. 


Q2 


BEING A BONIFACE 


This motto craze extended up to and including 
the era of burnt woodwork, that hideous school 
of pyromania, when young women singed Gibson 
girls on wood slabs with red-hot hypodermic 
needles. This age also saw the rise of the fire- 
place motto, those cozy little sentiments about a 
friend and a nook and a handy book, about 
none coming too early and none staying too late. 
I’ve always suspected the hospitality in houses 
with those greetings; I’ve feared to come early 
lest the hostess wouldn’t be finished dressing 
and haven’t dared stay late lest she yawn. And, 
as for the houses that have the mottoes about 
books — did you ever look at the books those 
people read? 


And as we are of one mind on the subject of 
mottoes,4 so are we unanimous in our opinion on 
the method one should pursue with guests. 
Although the etiquette books describe the pleas- 
ant amenities one should observe while being a 
Boniface, there are three that they seem to 
miss. We have classified our procedure for the 
guest within our gates as follows: 


(1) Give no credence to such protests as, “We 
are really light eaters.” 


(2) Show them where the bathroom is and 
where the books are kept. 
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(3) Ask them if they can really live through 
a week-end without a drink. 

Taking these up in due order, we have dis- 
covered that certain people apparently think 
that there is something unrefined in eating one’s 
fill, They are especially insistent and assuring 
about breakfast. “We only have toast and 
coffee,”’ or, ““We just have black coffee.”” Never 
take such people at their word. 

I know not whether it is the change to country 
air which is conducive to good sleep and healthy 
morning hunger, or the sight of green growing 
things which arouses in men and women some 
primal animal appetite (the reason does not 
matter), but breakfast in the country must 
needs be a prodigious affair. 

The city does not breed the same sort of hun- 
ger that grips you in the country. In the city 
you eat because it is time to eat; in the country 
you can eat irrespective of time. 

The most perplexing sort of guest is the woman 
who is thinning.’ I used to take her seriously, 
sympathetically (being rotund myself) — until 
I discovered one nibbling chocolates at eleven in 
the morning. Potatoes are her especial bete 
notre; she would no more think of looking on a 
potato to lust after it than she would think of 
flying to Mars. Her excuses to avoid potatoes 
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are the most palpable and ingenuous I’ve ever 
heard. One svelt and learned damsel even quoted 
Buckle at me, saying that in his introduction 
to “The History of Civilization” he attributed 
the Irish troubles to the fact that the people 
live on potatoes. As I had never read Buckle, 
I did not argue with her. 

Of books and bathrooms I have merely this to 
say — that both should be accessible. 

Of liquor there is a great deal to say, but it 
all comes down to this: Shall the owner of the 
country house run a bar? 

Mind you, I loathe Prohibition and most of 
its works. In town I accept every drink that’s 
offered me and offer a great many that are 
accepted. I have speaking acquaintance with a 
dozen or more bootleggers. I join every anti- 
Prohibition society that sends me a ticket, and 
I secretly rejoice whenever a judge is courageous 
enough to hand down an opinion contrary to 
the dictates of the Anti-Saloon League. But 
— I’ve no desire for liquor in the country; in fact, 
I find it very distasteful. So we haven’t any on 
hand, and we warn guests of our peculiar rural 
prejudice. It is amazing how many of them 
find the absence of drink a refreshing and unique 
experience; they actually get a chance to enjoy 
the country! 
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“Sir,” said She, criticizing the title of this 
journal, “‘one would think that we had a large 
garden — a vast acreage, with formal lay-outs 
and all that sort of thing.”’ That being precisely 
the opposite of the fact — for ours is not a large 
garden physically —I hasten to correct the im- 
pression. It is large in the diversity of its interests 
which, in my humble estimation, is one way of 
judging a garden. 

Of the seven acres more or less, about four are 
under cultivation, and these include lawns which 
are necessary to the setting-off of the various 
beds and borders which number about ten in 
all; it also includes an orchard which does duty 
in spring as a divine place for naturalized narcissi, 
a garden of small fruits, a thriving fern bank, 
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the beginnings of a rockery, and a generous 
cutting and vegetable garden. The records show 
that in these few years the garden has been in 
the making, about one hundred and twenty 
different kinds of annuals were raised from seed 
and tried out, over a hundred perennials, most 
of them from seed, and quite a diverse lot of 
shrubs and vines and climbing roses. By so 
disposing the various parts of this garden, it 
appears, to some of our friends, quite large. 

Just so the garden of J. Horace McFarland, the 
rosarian of Harrisburg. You take a full hour go- 
ing in and out of his garden, walking what seems 
an immense distance, your interest diverted at 
every step by some new plant or some rare 
glimpse of beauty — and then you learn that 
the whole of it is less than three acres. On 
the other side of the picture are those really 
large gardens which afford magnificent vistas. 
I know of one such where the setting out of a 
thousand iris plants and several hundred peonies 
seems a mere detail. For this, of course, an 
army of gardeners is required. And yet, despite 
the numerous helpers, this place is the owner’s 
own, for she directs it and works in it devotedly 
herself. 

Even the smallest place can be so planted that 
it has the diversity of interest given by a large 
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garden. In making such a garden, the owner 
must exercise restraint lest indulgence in some 
favorite flower or group of flowers throw the 
whole place out of scale. A little herbaceous 
border with its summer sprinkling of annuals, 
a little rockery, a space for roses, a background 
of shrubs, a few overshadowing trees, a small 
pool for water lilies, a shady corner for ferns and | 
foxgloves, a patch of lawn — such attractions 
laid out in just proportion will make even the 
small place seem large. | 


The great temptation, of course, is to become a 
hobbyist, and of the flowers which are most 
tempting the worst offenders are dahlias and 
gladioli. Excellent, worthy flowers both of them, 
and, of the two, I would prefer gladioli. They 
are essentially a busy man’s flowers, requiring 
a minimum of work. But once you become slave 
to them, your garden is thrown out of all propor- 
tion unless you practice restraint. 


We all have our favorite flowers and grow them 
willy-nilly. Many a border bears evidence of 
this. Good in themselves, they lack the capacity 
for mixing with other flowers in the border or 
for fitting into a desired border picture. For 
such plants the cutting garden is the proper place. 
There we can go the limit. 
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In the dedicatory epistle to “The Garden of 
Cyrus,” Sir Thomas Browne makes this quaint 
observation: “In garden Delights it is not easy to 
hold a Mediocrity: that insinuating Pleasure is 
seldom without some Extremity.”’ Perhaps the 
“Extremity” is forgivable; nevertheless, restraint 
is a counsel of perfection in gardening. All too 
many gardeners are tempted to make more of a 
garden than they can comfortably care for, with 
the result that they either weary of the game or 
neglect some part of the garden. Now the test 
of any gardener is not how many things he grows 
or in what quantity he grows them, but how well. 
It were better to keep one perennial border in 
condition, giving a succession of bloom from April 
to November, than a dozen borders that are 
patchy. The first making of a garden is fairly 
easy; its maintenance in health and order is quite 
another matter. 


Sometimes when dusk comes and we are too 
tired to speak, we think that we have started 
more on this hilltop than we can manage. Then, 
indeed, it is a big garden. Sleep, the blessed 
sleep of exhaustion. Daylight again, and the 
valley mists rising, we too rise, refreshed and 
ready to start work once more. Then it seems 
only a little garden! 
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OF A DOG THAT IS CALLED “DELPHINIUM” 
AND A CAT “LYDIA STEAMBOAT” 


OncE on a time I gave my heart to a dog to tear, 
which is a thing Mr. Kipling says you should 
never do. He was a fox terrier, picked up in 
London, and he followed our heels on a vaga- 
bondage from Amsterdam to Paris, thence to 
Russia and across Siberia, down the ice-choked 
Amur in an open boat, through the tail-end of 
pneumonic plague at Harbin, through a pretty 
execution of Hoong-Hoos brigands at Tsitsitcar 
and down the backbone of Manchuria to Dairen. 
On the way back, at a little station late one 
night, he stepped off to sniff the air— and he 
didn’t step on again. ... If ever, in going to 
Siberia, you meet strange dogs that appear to 
be a cross between a wolf hound and a fox terrier, 
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salute them respectfully for me; their parent was 
a faithful companion. 

This experience, as you can understand, gave 
me a sort of widower’s feeling about taking on 
another dog. I had quite made up my mind 
that I wouldn’t — even though a place in the 
country without a dog is a contradiction in 
terms— when a generous friend offered us a 
puppy. I accepted the offer before I could realize 
that there must be a catch in it somewhere. My 
generous friend was proud possessor of a famous 
Airedale;why so profligate with the ofispring? 

A few days later she drove up carrying a 
dishpan full of puppies, and left one at our house. 
As soon as I saw it I realized that, though its 
mother was a lady, she evidently had a roving 
disposition. Nevertheless, the little thing crawled 
into the hollow of my arm, and I gardened as 
best I could that day with it tucked in there. 

During the course of the evening we fell to 
discussing the British aristocracy. The occasion 
for this I do not recall, but some one was saying 
how wonderful it was that these old families 
could last so long without going to seed. And I 
Was expanding my favorite theory, which is to 
the effect that the reason why they didn’t go to 
seed was because virile peasant blood was intro- 
duced every so often — the eldest son went off 
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and married the cook or a daughter ran away 
with a farmhand. And I was waxing eloquent 
in the hope that American eldest sons occasion- 
ally marry farm girls, when She, who hadn’t 
been saying much during the controversy, inter- 
rupted, “‘All this talk reminds me, what are we 
to call our new left-handed scion?’ The said 
scion at that moment was occupying the best 
and most comfortable chair. 

I suggested various names— names that I 
thought sounded like the British aristocracy — 
Cuthbert and Marmaduke and Igor — but none 
satisfied her. She shook her head, lighted a 
cigarette, and in two puffs had arrived at it — 
*Delphinium! That’s it! Call her Delphinium 
because she’s a hybrid!” 

And Delphinium she is to this day. 

Scarcely had Delphinium arrived and ensconced 
herself in our hearts than we took on another 
addition. Going into the kitchen one night She 
found our negro boy feeding cream to a mangy 
cat. It appeared that he had been doing it 
surreptitiously for several days. “I thought Del- 
phinium ought to have a girl playmate,” he 
explained. Visions of what Delphinium would do 
to that girl playmate when she grew up prevented 
an immediate answer. “Yes’m,” he went on, 
*I call her Lydia.” 
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After some questions it appeared that our 
friend has a sister of whom he was anything 
but fond, and that the sister reciprocated the 
feeling; in fact, she had gone so far as to name 
her last baby after him. In retaliation he named 
this mangy cat after her. 

Thus Lydia was received into the bosom of 
our family and shortly thereafter showed her 
gratitude by presenting us with four of her 
_ kind— but that has nothing to do with this 
story. Lydia lived to acquire a patronymic. 

Among the dishes described in our country 
house cook book® was a recipe provided by a 
red-haired sister from Texas, who called it, in 
breezy Western fashion, “Swim, By Golly.” It 
consists of Hamburg steak cooked with a rich 
and spicy sauce and served on a big round platter 
on a bed of macaroni. It is, as you can readily 
appreciate, a simple dish, inexpensive and filling. 
On this trial trip of “Swim, By Golly,” we mis- 
calculated the amount of macaroni required and 
there was a great deal left over. It disappeared 
into the kitchen in due course, and we retired 
to the lawn to watch the stars come out. 

Now dusk is lovely on our hilltop, not only 
because of its delicate, melting colors, its fra- 
grance from flowers that release their scent only 
at night, but because of its silences. There is 
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scarcely any noise, and such noises as penetrate 
to us are quite distinct. 

We were up at the end of the long border 
snifing at the heady perfume from a shoal of 
nicotiana when the smoothly running silence was 
punctured by a strange blow-out. 

“Ouuuuu! Ouuuuu! Ouuuuu!” 

“Ghosts!” I whispered. 

She listened for a moment. ‘‘No, it sounds 
like a steamboat —like a steamboat coming 
round a bend.” 

“Ouuu! Ouuuuu! Ouuuuu!” 

‘Steamboat ... absolutely steamboat! Must 
be down in the Sound!’ 

We listened again. It came distinctly now, 
but it wasn’t from the direction of the Sound; it 
was close at hand. We stood rooted in our tracks. 

“Quuuu! Ouuuuu! Ouuuuu!” 

Shivers ran up and down my spine. I started 
to say something when, from behind a clump 
of cedars, stalked Lydia ouuuu-ing. She crept 
past us and up the hill into the night. 

We later found that the boy, also having a 
soul for dusks, had set down the “Swim, By 
Golly,” and gone out to enjoy the nightfall. 
Lydia helped herself greedily to the macaroni. 
Since that day she has borne the full and piquant 
title of Lydia Steamboat. 
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Every once in a while the English and American 
gardening press publishes the obituaries of old 
gardeners. ‘There was the late Mr. Blank, for 
forty-seven years head gardener to Lord and 
Lady So-and-So, and, the obituary reads, “an 
esteemed friend of the family.”” Another shows 
a service of thirty-five years on one American 
estate under one master. Twenty years’ con- 
tinuous service is a commonplace. It appears 
that gardeners have no difficulty holding their 
jobs so long as they are good gardeners. 
Scarcely one of us but can recall some such 
old gardener. He is the inevitable figure in the 
lives of country-bred children. So inevitable is 
he that playwrights are casting old gardeners for 
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picturesque roles and novelists use them as a 
stock in trade. They can always be depended 
upon to utter choice bits of philosophy, crude 
poetic phrases, and amusing, homely epigrams. 
But they must be old; they must have seen, 
like Mr. Blank, forty-seven years of service. 

Now forty-seven years go back well into the 
reign of Queen Victoria, into the era of bustles, ’ 
modesty, and horsehair furniture, into that 
domestic age when, perhaps because they had 
no other place to go, men and women stayed at 
home. And staying at home, they pursued the 
domestie virtues, tended to their houses and 
cultivated their gardens. This, doubtless, had a 
great deal to do with the gardener’s long term 
of service. 

The old gardener, as most of us picture him, 
invariably puttered around. He was not a fast 
worker nor, according to current standards, 
highly efficient. He took his time, for time 
meant little to him. His life and work were 
regulated by the fickle moods of the seasons. 
His idea was to keep plants healthy so that they 
produced fine fruit and flowers; in them he took 
pride and found his compensation. A compliment 
from his employer, and he was set up for days. 
Not a patronizing word, mind you, but a compli- 
ment that came from a full understanding of the 
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work entailed in raising that perfect rose and 
growing that unblemished apple. 

In the course of their thirty or forty-seven years, 
these old gardeners saw a new generation grow 
up and, in time, were accorded the esteem of 
that new generation. They felt the varying 
fortunes of the family—the successes and 
failures, the joys, the tragedies, the poignant 
griefs, and mysterious compensations. In short, 
they were loyal to their employers and their 
employers were loyal to them. 

These things, it would seem, belong to a golden 
age long since passed and never to return. 

We hear a great deal of talk nowadays about 
the difficulty of getting and keeping servants. We 
are told that the old kind of servant has passed 
out of existence. That is perhaps true. So has 
the old kind of employer. We have country 
places aplenty, but it doesn’t seem to be as 
fashionable as it used to be for a man to have a 
country home and stay there. The passion for 
golf, the passion for gadding about, draws owners 
away from their country homes. The gardener 
has no chance to become an esteemed friend of 
the family. 

There was a gardener on a certain estate in 
Massachusetts, to quote one instance. A large 
staff was employed on this place, and his share 
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of the work consisted in growing roses — garden 
roses in summer and greenhouse roses in winter. 
Tt was the sort of job that is highly prized among 
professional gardeners. But still he was unhappy 
and threatened to leave. 

When asked his reasons, he gave them as 
follows: “I grow the roses. Every morning I 
cut big bunches of them and take them down to — 
the house. The butler puts them around. The 
next morning I do the same thing. I’m simply 
a machine to grow roses.” 

“But if you get paid for that, why resign?” 
some one asked. 

“Because the family is never here to appreciate 
those roses.” 

I heard recently of a remarkably good cook 
who gave notice for the same reason — the 
family was rarely home to enjoy her gastronomic 
creations. 

Loyalty, even with gardeners and cooks, is a 
two-party matter. Success with them depends 
as much upon the employer as the employed. 
It is not enough to pay wages regularly. A little 
bit more must be added in compliment and ap- 
preciation, and the compliments must come 
understandingly. 

It is one thing to employ a gardener and quite 
another to have that man an esteemed friend. 
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He either works for you— or with you. If he 
works with you, the garden will be yours. If you 
yourself turn the earth and set out the seedlings 
and spray against pests and feed and nurture 
the plants, then a dozen gardeners cannot de- 
prive you of the honest feeling that that garden 
is yours. This sort of physical codperation is 
essential. 

In the introduction to “Sylva,” mentioned 
in the first of these papers, Evelyn makes the 
observation: “My next Advise is that they 
(owners of country places) do not easily commit 
themselves to the Dictates of their ignorant 
Hinds and Servants, who are (generally speaking) 
more fit to learn than to instruct. ... We are 
to exact Labour, not Conduct and Reason from 
the greatest part of them.” 

While the employer may not be as skilled in 
garden work as his gardener is, he should at least 
understand the theory of it, keep in touch with 
new developments and not depend upon an 
*“fgnorant hind.” The lack of this understanding 
leads to a lot of trouble. Unfortunately, we find 
it in many parts of the modern household. We 
have women expecting servants to do work 
which they themselves do not understand. 
Lacking the knowledge, they find their domestics 
a constant problem and housekeeping a wearying 
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responsibility. Lacking garden knowledge, our 
new country gentlemen expect absurd miracles 
of their gardeners. True, the employer should 
direct the work, but he should also be able to take 
part in it. 

It doesn’t hurt a good employer to be occas- 
ionally mistaken for his gardener. One day last 
summer there descended upon my place a smartly © 
dressed visitor. Being told at the house that I 
was up working in the garden, she came to the 
hilltop in all her panoply. My aged Swede and 
I were both down on all fours weeding a patch of 
asters. From the rear she could not tell us apart, 
and she addressed that Swede in an endearing 
manner as, perhaps, he had never been addressed 
before. Later she scolded me for looking so much 
like a tramp — or a gardener; but I didn’t bother 
to explain. 

The old gardener has many moods and most 
of them have been chronicled. He is a philosopher 
at times, and at times a blusterer; at times a 
tyrant whose wrath you would never dare by 
plucking one of his favorite flowers. But I 
doubt if I have ever seen the gardener pictured 
in his Sunday clothes. 

The best place to see him in this array is at 
a flower show. His costume is wonderful to 
behold. It is usually a caricature of all the 
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funny clothes you have ever seen, and it ranges 
from a Prince Albert, stiff shirt, and machine- 
tied cravat to loud checks and lemon yellow 
shoes. 

It is at flower shows that the gardener has 
his crowded hour of glory; he hobnobs with other 
queer-looking gardeners — other strange fellows 
in strange clothes. ‘To them he exhibits both his 
flowers and himself. Then, when the show is over, 
having had his fill of glory, he goes back home, 
lays aside the gaudy habiliments, and takes up 
his work again. Like Mordecai, the beggar at 
the gate, whom the king desired to honor. Having 
been honored, Mordecai returned again to his 
beggar’s corner at the gate. It was the only 
sensible thing to do. 

Last year I picked up one of these gardeners at 
a show. A Dutchman, with the drooping mus- 
taches of a walrus. His dress was the horsey 
style of a bookmaker at the races — checks, red 
tie, and gray derby, with knobby shoes that 
looked as though they were made to accommo- 
date bunions. After a few minutes’ conversation 
he led me off to an exhibition and pointed out a 
new delphinium he had created. It was unspeak- 
ably beautiful. And then he talked — talked like 
a man in a vision, like a prophet on a moun- 
tain-top, like the artist that he was, about flowers 
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and his work with them. He had been working 
ten years now with delphiniums. He was willing 
to work more. I soon forgot how funny he looked. 

Later he introduced me to his employer. It 
was evident that he was an esteemed friend of 
the family. 


RAIN BEFORE SEVEN 


To people who live in cities the weather makes 
little difference except when it runs to extremes. 
Rain or shine they rise, go to an office, work, 
and return home. If it is clear and pleasant, per- 
haps their heels hit the pavement with a quicker 
ring; if it is raining, they have the bother of 
carrying an umbrella. When it snows, they find 
peculiar delight in seeing such huge machines as 
trolley cars and trucks being incapacitated. 
Snow seems to them more exhilarating than any 
other form of weather, 

These may seem broad statements. If you 
doubt them, listen to city folks talking about the 
weather. When the day is hot, they say, “Well, 
is it hot enough for you?” When it rains, they 
say, ‘Well, is it wet enough for you?” Rather 
banal and unimaginative. Somehow, weather 
doesn’t seem to get under the hides of people 
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who live in cities, except to depress them when 
it rains incessantly. But in the country — 

To the man who lives in the country, to the man 
who has a garden, the weather is a constant and 
inexorable influence. All his labors depend upon 
it. Too much or too little rain, sudden frosts, 
destructive winds, are big and deciding factors 
in his life. He soon finds himself, as his interest 
in gardening deepens, consulting thermometers 
and barometers and reading weather prognosti- 
cations. He will also learn queer countryside 
weather legends, and come to depend upon them, 


such as — 
“Rain before seven, 
Sun before eleven.’ 


These old country weather jingles may not 
be highly scientific, but the most of them are 
amazingly true.? Suspect rain, and what do you 
observe? That the leaves of the trees turn back. 
That the crickets’ song is sharp and clear. That 
frogs seem to change color before a storm, turn- 
ing from green to brown. That the fireflies are 
very bright. That marigolds close their petals. 

One of these days, when I’ve nothing else to 
do, I'd like to make a collection of these old 
weather rhymes. Doubtless, they would all be 
about alike irrespective of country or time, for 
the observations of people who live close to the 
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soil have an eternal sameness. Perhaps each 
in his own way and tongue — wheat farmers in 
Kansas and Siberia, cotton raisers in Georgia 
and Egypt — agree that 
**A mackerel sky 
Is very wet, or very dry.” 
Which is a commendably cautious attitude to 
take. Or this— 
“Between twelve and two 
You'll see what the day will do.” 
Likewise cautious. For caution, be it remem- 
bered, is the countryman’s prime virtue. He 
doesn’t make rash promises. The weather has 
deceived him too often. Still, however disil- 
lusioned he may have been at times, he clings 
to his jingles and will quote them as gospel 
truth whenever the occasion offers. Your weather 
man, reading sky signs from a tall city building 
and broadcasting the country with weather re- 
ports and promises, has never made a truer — 
certainly never a more poetic — observation than 
the farm wife (wife of the rural aristocrat who 
owned the initial Cadillac) at the foot of my hill, 
who assures me that 
‘*When the wind is in the south 
*Tis in the rain’s mouth; 


When the wind is in the east 
Tis neither good for man or beast.” 
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Now all this chatter about rain and shine 
has been brought up by the fact that we’ve been 
haying. 

Along in March, when we ploughed the garden, 
my old Swede remarked that we were going to 
have a wet summer. “It'll make the hay grow,” 
he said, “‘but we will have the devil’s own time 
getting it in.” 

If you’ve never helped take in hay, all this is 
lost on you. Hay, you must know, is cut, and 
left in the meadow a day or so to be cured by 
the sun. If there is rain, it becomes sodden and 
is apt to mould. It can’t be placed in the barn 
while wet, because it would rot and might catch 
fire from internal combustion. So the farmer 
prays for plenty of rain to make a big hay crop 
and bright sunshine when haying time comes. 

We had the rain— and we needed it — but 
the skies were immoderate. They gushed water 
like the Anti-Saloon League. The meadow be- 
came a jungle, so high the grass. . . . Then one 
morning we awoke to hear the click of the mower 
and the abrupt remarks of the farmer to his 
horse, as he pulled her up to clear the knives. 
All day the mown grass scented the air. We 
prayed for another clear day. But the wind 
was wrong, and the leaves of the trees warned 
us, and so did the crickets’ sharp cries and the 
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sparkle of the fireflies. Sure enough, it came 
down, a deluge of rain. Only after three days 
were we vouchsafed sunshine and the hay could 
be cured and hauled to the barn. 

The gardener soon finds that his sport is a 
gamble against great odds. If he wins, he wins 
big; if he loses — well, he has to be a good loser. 
He will work for a year raising, as I have done, 
some superb delphiniums. The best of his efforts 
have gone into those plants. He has dreamed 
of the vision that will greet his eye when those 
blue spikes are lifted up toward the sky. He 
fights for them against blight and slugs. He 
feeds them delicious plant foods. He waters and 
mulches them when it is dry. He stakes them 
against destructive winds. Then of a sudden 
comes a storm that uproots huge trees and lifts 
roofs from barns. It passes, and he goes out to 
see his flowers. The tall spikes, that but an hour 
ago gave such promise, lie broken and _ be- 
draggled in the mud. Next year he’ll have better 
luck. 

I have a notion (I may be wrong) that many 
of our folk legends and jingles have been pro- 
duced as antidotes to discouragement and fear. 
Just as small boys keep their courage up while 
passing a cemetery by whistling, so do gardeners 
and farmers put their trust in simple rhymes and 
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homely sayings in the hour of their defeat... . 
I arise, after a night of rain, hopeful for a sunny 
day in which to garden. It is still pouring. A 
glance at the clock on the bureau. There’s still 
an hour to go before seven. “That’s good!” I 
say to myself. 


‘Rain before seven, 
Sun before eleven.” 


SPARE THE SIDE ROADS 


Tue side-street habit I learned at an early age 
from my father. He is a shy man of contempla- 
tive and discriminating ways. Each morning, as 
he took my hand to walk me to school, he would 
hesitate by the front step—TI yearning to go 
down Main Street where the horse-cars ran — and 
then deliberately turn and lead me by side streets 
to the school gate. 

It bothered me, this side-street habit. Finally 
I asked him why he always walked on them. 

“Because of the people,” he replied. 

‘But there are very few people on side streets,” 
I ventured. 

“That’s just it, my lad. There is always a 
crowd on Main Street, and I prefer to avoid the 
crowd. A gentleman always prefers to avoid a 
crowd.” 
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Later on he explained to me why a gentleman 
has such a preference. His exact words I do not 
recall, but their sentiments, translated into the 
vocabulary of added years, were something like 
this: 

The appreciation of side streets requires leisure. 
Not every one can spare the time to wander 
down them. It also requires discrimination. Not 
every one can gather the rich fruit of vision that 
grows on side streets alone. 

Leisure and discrimination are gifts of the 
high gods. Leisure to seek; discrimination to 
appreciate; discrimination that recognizes 
beauty and romance in the picturesque, the sor- 
did, and the drab; leisure which opens the mind 
to delicate impressions and the intriguing chiaro- 
scuro of life, and affords time to mellow remem- 
brance. 

The average man chooses the main street be- 
cause it is a movie street. Everything gets into 
the picture, whether he wants it or not. In mem- 
ory these reels flick and flash across the mind’s 
screen — and are gone forever. But a side street 
is as a time-exposed photograph, taken when 
and where the gentleman will, of whatever sub- 
ject his fancy chooses. 

The main streets of the world’s cities are mob 
streets, the side streets are streets of individuals. 
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The people you meet on main streets have a 
sameness. The mob desire to parade fuses them 
into a type, like ranks of soldiers clothed in the 
same sort of uniform. Wherever this parade 
instinct is evident, you meet many people but 
few persons. 

Thus a man may be known by the streets he 
walks on. ... But, “a gentleman always pre- 
fers to avoid a crowd.” For a gentleman is an 
individualist, a connoisseur in individuals. He 
enjoys persons apart and for themselves, just as 
he enjoys a rare vintage, or the subtleties of a 
Kajikawa lacquer, or the luxurious “feel” of a 
hand-tooled binding. He is entertained and 
pleasantly intrigued by the variety in the lives of 
others, and he deliberately seeks out side streets 
because there he finds both individualsand variety. 

These sentiments I recalled recently be- 
cause, heeding them not, I was on the point 
of joining the angels. I took a post-prandial 
Sunday stroll and, instead of seeking out the 
side roads, I went along the highroad where 
traffic was thickest. A car almost ran me down. 
And I deserved to be run down — mooning along 
a highway on a Sunday afternoon when all the 
world and his wife is going along lickety-split. 
A man who walks a postroad or any main highway 
these days is either desperate or a fool. 
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There is no use thundering against the care- 
lessness of drivers, no use declaiming about the 
rights of the pedestrian; he has no rights on a 
thickly traveled highway. If he goes out to 
enjoy a stroll, let him walk the side roads where 
he can enjoy it, and the poorer and more inac- 
cessible the side road, the better. 

The same principles of discrimination that 
my father applied to main streets apply to main 
roads; the same sort of satisfaction he found in 
side streets can be found on side roads. They 
are conducive to strolling, to enjoying glimpses 
with a connoisseur’s taste, to feeling the sub- 
tleties of a view, to appreciating the picturesque- 
ness of a solitary farmyard, the leisurely life of 
meadows, the sweet trafficking of birds, the 
delicate traceries of roadside trees. Here, in the 
stretch of a shadowed side road, the stroller can 
open his coat to the passing breeze and be em- 
braced by a zephyr; those he meets he can speak 
to civilly, as stranger spoke to stranger in a 
golden age, and on the ferny banks he can rest. 

Some day, when the opportunity and the 
mood conspire, I am going to attain one of my 
life’s ambitions, which is to get a penny tin flute 
and sit on the ferny bank of a side road and play 
it. And if there are sheep in a meadow near by, 
Theocritus was never so happy as I shall be!8 
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Having achieved that sublime ambition and 
filled my soul with sweet music, I would then 
go home and write a panegyric to side roads, a 
great essay filled with colorful adjectives and 
Lambesque observations. Some day! Some day! 


Meantime, the opportunity and the mood 
not having yet conspired, I can only plead for 
side roads, that they be reserved for those 
who go slowly — for lovers, for dreamers, for 
poets, for people in buggies behind lazy horses. 


The age we live in is an age of swift transpor- 
tation, of speeding from one fixed point to 
another, and we judge life by the dispatch with 
which we pass through it. There are times when 
it would seem that our age were living as though 
every day were its last, as though it were speed- 
ing away from some terrible cataclysm, as though 
at sundown the curtain of our civilization would 
lower and the show be over. This is the spirit 
of the highway. Those on side roads look at 
life differently; it wouldn’t make much dif- 
ference to them if the curtain of our civilization 
were to fall at sundown so long as they were there 
to see it fall, and if this day were the last — 
well, then they would accept it where they 
strolled, as long as there was the music of birds 
at the close. 
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If to-day were to be the last day in the world, 
what would you do? Lots of people I know 
would, for some unaccountable reason, change 
their securities into gold. Some would play the 
last eighteen holes of golf and meet Eternity in 
the final putt. A vast number would pray, pray 
hysterically. Tolstoy asked this question of a 
peasant, and the moujik answered, “I would 
plough.” As for me, if this were the last day, 
I'd like to climb into an old buggy behind a 
drowsy horse and jaunt along the road that goes 
past this house to the brow of the hill half a mile 
above, and there on the hilltop, with the reins 
loose in the hand and Her hand in mine, we should 
watch It come. 5 

The happiest kind of honeymoon I know (we 
try to have it each year) is to go off gayly to 
some obscure country town, put up at the local 
hotel, and hire from the livery stable a slow horse 
and a buggy. Then to drive at an ambling gait 
up one side road and down another. On these 
jaunts into Arcadia She does the driving and 
I usually take along something to read. Some- 
times we just drive and look, sometimes we pull 
up on a bank, let down the check rein, and while 
the old horse nibbles, sit there and read aloud. 
James Stephens’s “‘Crock of Gold” is an excellent 
choice for such an occasion, and you might do 
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worse than Richard Le Gallienne’s? ““The Quest 
of The Golden Girl” and his “Painted Shadows.” 
As the afternoon wears on, we turn toward home 
and, nearing the town, speed up our pace so 
that we make a grand entry into the stable 
yard — a sweeping turn and a fine fling of the 
reins 

It was Dr. Johnson who said, “If I had no 
duties and no reference to futurity, I would 
spend my life driving briskly in a post-chaise 
with a pretty woman.” Laudable ambition! 
To-day the majority of folks drive so briskly 
that there’s no telling whether the woman with 
them is pretty or not. Let such keep to the high- 
road. But for us who, having a pretty woman, 
would drive with her in a post-chaise to the end 
of the world, spare the side roads! 


SPRING PAYS ITS INTEREST 


ALTHOUGH it is true that the merest beginner can 
make a fairly respectable spring garden — 
granted a purse and a modicum of imagination — 
it shouldn’t be made by too much rule of thumb. 
Bulbs especially are by nature a little stiff and 
something should be done to relieve their stiff- 
ness. Darwin tulips, for example, are beautiful 
in themselves and easy to handle, if you want 
to make formal patterns with them, the way 
they do in city parks and on some big estates; 
but it is quite another matter to make them 
look as though they just happened — to slip 
them into a border in shoals and colonies, to 
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give them a contrasting or harmonious ground 
cover, to calculate nicely what plants will be 
lifting up their heads about the time the tulips 
lift up theirs, and can serve for background. 

On the slope that lies behind my study I tried 
‘several spring experiments — some unsuccess- 
fully, but others quite worth the trouble. There 
is an orchard slope that is naturalized to colonies 
of narcissi; a shady bank where ferns and colum- 
bines and foxgloves thrive (of which I shall 
perhaps write later), an outcropping of lichened 
rock, and a roadside border leading up to the 
Cutting Garden on the top of the hill, a border 
known as “Loving Readers,”’ for in there I stick 
the plants generous readers of my magazine send 
me. The lower half of this is planted to blue 
and white columbines (grown from Farquhar’s 
excellent seed) backed by perennial phlox, and 
with bits of perennial candytuft scattered along 
the edge; and at the lower tip I set the Reverend 
Ewbank Darwins with forget-me-not Royal Blue 
for ground cover. The mauve of the Ewbanks 
rising above the blue of the forget-me-nots, and 
backed by the light green of the up-springing 
phlox clumps and sprawly columbine foliage, 
proved — well, you don’t soon forget it. 

The outcropping of rock is really the remains 
of an old retaining wall built by a former owner 
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ages ago to prevent the orchard slope from 
slipping down into the rear porch which is abaft 
my study door. Between the top rocks I planted 
arabis and let it sprawl where it would; behind 
it ranges a crooked shoal of Empress, Poeticus, 
and Madam de Graaf narcissi; at the foot of the 
wall is a healthy bed of periwinkle; behind 
stretches the orchard slope with its colonies of | 
Sir Watkins, Barii, Albatross, Elvira, Alba Plena 
Odorata, Glory of Lisse, and Campernelle rugu- 
losus narcissi. Standing in my study door, these 
early May days, I catch a spirited glimpse — 
the blue sheet of periwinkle at the base of the 
wall, the gray and lichened rocks, the fine white 
and upstanding snowbank of arabis, the pro- 
nounced colors of the Empress and Poeticus, 
and beyond that in the grass the occasional out- 
burst of the naturalized colonies. At one side 
of the hill, like an old man bent over with rheu- 
matism, stands a gnarled and twisted apple tree. 

Across the lawn from this bank, to hide the 
rear of an ugly kitchen wing, we planted some 
shrubbery. It grew to height and is all legs, 
like some small boys. So we set out a ground 
cover of periwinkle, and scattered in colum- 
bines —rose and scarlet this time — and, in the 
autumn, dropped in a few Emperor and Empress 
narcissi. As a foundation for the yellow of the 
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narcissus the blue of the periwinkle has proved 
eminently suitable. 

Arabis and forget-me-nots make a delicate 
spring edging. I tried it at the end of the Long 
Border where a group of forsythias and lilacs 
and an old Dorothy Perkins clipped low put 
brakes on the downrush of the herbaceous plant- 
ing. In this cove, with the forsythia hanging 
out its yellow bells above, with the lilacs leafed 
out, and the Dorothy Perkins showing a fresh 
coppery green, the white and blue of the arabis 
and forget-me-not edging is peculiarly attractive. 

For that matter doesn’t most of the early 
spring color in the garden come from those plants 
that are edging and rock plants? — English 
daisies, pink and white, the innumerable shades 
and tints of pansies, the snowy arabis, the white, 
mauve, pink, and cerise of phlox subulata, the 
claret, pale blue, purple, and citron of iris pumila, 
the unmistakable tones of aubretia, the insistent 
yellow of alyssum saxatile, funny little scillas 
and squills and the heavenly blue of grape 
hyacinth. 

Pansies make a sympathetic ground cover for 
tulips, and if one grows the colors separately 
any number of combinations can be produced: 
the pink of Clara Butt rising from a bed of white 
Grand Duke Michel pansies, the yellow of Fulva 
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above dark blue of Steele’s Prince Henry, the 
terra-cotta and bronze of Fairy above a blanket 
of Bronze Mastodon. (These pansies from Steele, 
of Portland, Oregon, are the finest I have ever 
raised, the largest in size and the greatest varia- 
tion in color.) English daisies are as useful for 
this ground purpose except that the color range 
is limited, offering only white and pink. 

This year we got a jolt — one among many — 
from a very simple grouping in the Long Border. 
At one spot is a little bay formed by peony 
bushes and early blue iris, and in the safe waters 
of this cove we anchored that delicate yellow 
angular Mrs. Moon. The greenery of the peonies, 
the pale blue of the iris, and the soft yellow of 
the tulips! 

The time to begin a spring garden is in July. 
The necessary equipment—a generous cold 
frame, an imagination, a seed and bulb catalogue, 
and the knack of quickly producing an alibi 
when you are asked what you did with that 
twenty-dollar bill you had last week. Bulb cata- 
logues always awaken a profligate streak in me. 
By that time the spring seed bills are paid and 
I’m beginning to catch my second wind. Then 
come these midsummer Lorelei! First I make out 
an enormous bulb order — much more than I 
can ever dream of affording—-and gradually 
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pare it down till it fits my purse. This paring- 
down process gives me the feeling that, really 
and after all, I’m not so extravagant —I have 
denied myself something. 

The cold frame — at least in our Connecticut 
winters — is an absolute essential for a successful 
spring garden; in it must be wintered over the 
pansies and English daisies and those other 
perennials which are needed for early setting out. 
Start perennials early enough. The catalogues 
suggest August, but the first of July is none 
too early, if you want husky plants that will 
give good flowers early next year. 

And as for the alibis — well, successive springs 
have justified them. Spring pays us a stupendous 
interest for our investment. In those fresh days 
of May, when the border edges seem to flame 
with color, when tulips lift their cups to the sky 
and creeping phlox and aubretia and arabis dance 
joyously along the walls, then, ah, then you can 
remark, “See, my dear, it wasn’t just stuffing 
money into a hole in the ground!” 


THE WIVES OF ARTISTS 


Prim and respectable relatives, hearing that 
artists lived in our valley, lifted their eyebrows. 
Yes, it is true, every other house holds an artist, 
and they are a hard-working and valiant set 
of men and women. But the relatives could not 
be convinced. There seems to be something (in 
their minds) about artists that isn’t just — some- 
thing faintly suggestive of irregularities and such. 
And as for artists’ wives, why, all artists marry 
models, and you know what models are! 

True, it is a common belief, among those who 
know no better, that an artist’s love affairs are one 
thing and his wife another. The ordinary mortal 
has a notion that because a man is gifted with 
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rare creative talent, such as painting or sculptur- 
ing, he cannot possibly possess others; that, 
consequently, artists are poor business men, and 
—this concerns us most — make notoriously 
bad husbands. The onus is thus put on the 
artist. Cursed with a vague and romantic 
malady called “temperament,” he is held to be 
irresponsible, unfaithful, and generally every- 
thing that a nice married man shouldn’t be. 

This is all wrong. Although artists as a class 
may be detached from realities, they make the 
best sort of husbands; hosts of them have been 
happily married; and, knowing that a thing of 
beauty bears an immortality of joy, nothing 
gave them greater pleasure than preserving for 
posterity the likenesses of their wives. 

In any successful marriage the qualities of one 
party complement the qualities of the other. 
Happy marriages are not a drama in which 
protagonists and antagonists keep life at a fever 
pitch of crises, but rather a comedy of manners 
in which playfellows exchange the masks of tears 
and laughter and the curtains of life bring fairly 
satisfactory endings. On this basis the ideal 
artist’s wife would be a commonplace sort of 
body; one with her feet on the earth and her 
head not too much in the stars, one possessed 
of a saving grace of humor, a few domestic 
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traits, and the discrimination to appraise merit. 
She should not take life nor her husband too 
seriously, and she should exercise fortitude and 
resourcefulness in grasping unexpected changes 
of fortune. The perfect artist’s household, in 
short, cannot contain two geniuses of like nature; 
one must bear the palette, the other the distaff. 
That, I say, is ideal. The actuality does not always 
measure up to such a standard. 

The wives of artists from ancient times to the 
present fall into two general categories — the 
decorative and the utilitarian. The decorative 
wife may serve excellently as a model, but it is 
also possible for her to be too beautiful or too 
precious, or too picturesque. She may prove a 
constant inspiration to her husband and yet lack 
the gift for stimulating criticism which is so 
necessary to his work. For it is one thing to be 
beauty, another to help create it. 

Among the dangerously beautiful, extravagant, 
and ill-tempered we find Lucretia del Fede for 
whom Andrea del Sarto slaved and whom he 
painted innumerable times. Poor Andrea was in 
the position of the man who possesses a 
jewel of great price that constantly is being 
stolen. Lucretia knew her value to him, knew 
that he was wholly absorbed in her, and so made 
for herself an encarmined career — loved in- 
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discriminately, drove him to dishonest practices 
to gratify her extravagant tastes, deserted him 
on his deathbed — and then had the irony to 
survive him forty years, doubiless full, romantic, 
and spicy years. For her life was no brief candle. 
Had she lived to-day, doubtless she would have 
figured in the Sunday supplements; as it is, she 
looks out smiling and benign from the “Madonna 
dell Arpie” and from almost every Virgin and 
saint Andrea painted. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s wife, on the other 
hand, was of the precious type; one who would 
“die of a rose in aromatic pain.” Fragile from 
the first, Miss Siddal enriched Rossetti’s art in 
many a canvas and is immortalized in that 
mystic epigram, “Beata Beatrix.” She served 
another purpose — she set a fashion for strange 
coiffures, flowing draperies, dreamy poses, and 
the languor of ill-health from which a certain 
class of English women did not entirely recover 
until suffrage and the war roused them to a sterner 
conception of womanhood. 

Of the picturesque type — although she was, 
probably, unaware of hertragic picturesqueness— 
was Rembrandt’s second choice. You will recall 
how Saskia van Uylenborch served him faith- 
fully as wife, kept a good home, bore him his idol 
Titus, and posed for many pictures, including 
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“The Betrothed Jewess’” and the “Flora” and 
‘Artemisia,’ growing plumper and more stodgy 
with each sitting. Then, at the early age of 
twenty-nine, she died. A perfectly nice, heavy, 
hearthside companion was Saskia, the utilitarian 
type that sets a good table, keeps the household 
accounts, and spares her master domestic worries 
so that all his attention can be devoted to his 
art. After her death his private affairs fell very 
much into disarray. Then up from the scullery 
came the peasant girl Hendreskje Stoffels. She 
made every effort to fill Saskia’s shoes — looked 
after Titus, sat up nights vainly trying to make 
the household accounts balance, bore him a 
daughter, suffered ecclesiastical and social ostra- 
cism, and generally actedin that tragic but none- 
the-less picturesque fashion that women do who, 
seeking the salon, sacrifice the kitchen. 

Besides possessing domestic gifts, the utilita- 
rian wife must have one more trait—nay, two. 
She must be able to feed her husband’s spirit 
with that measure of compliment and encourage- 
ment so necessary to keep the creative fires 
aglow, and she must suffer his idiosyncrasies. 
The last is almost as important as the first. 
William and Catherine Blake are the ideal ex- 
ample of this type. Marrying him at twenty- 
four, she tended him forty long years — child- 
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less, poverty-stricken, solitary years. She was, 
to quote Tatham’s quaint words, “‘the buttress 
of his hopes, the stay to his thoughts, the com- 
panion of his solitude, and the solace of his 
days.” On his deathbed Blake began to draw 
her portrait; there is no record of its having been 
finished. 

Equally happy was Rubens with the beautiful 
Isabel Brandt; and Van Dyck, after having gone 
the rake’s progress, with Maria Ruthven, whom 
King Charles is said to have chosen for him. 
Hogarth, on the other hand, did not emulate 
his “Rake’s Progress,” but, marrying the daugh- 
ter of Sir James Thornhill in spite of the baronet’s 
protest — Thornhill held him to be an inferior 
artist — proved an excellent husband. Franz 
Hals —I am choosing indiscriminately — made 
two women happy: Annelke Hermes, and then 
Lysbeth Regnier. He had five children. In 
Chiara Fancelli the artist Perugino found his 
ideal. They must have had a happy time to- 
gether, for Vasari tells us that he was so fasci- 
nated with his wife’s hair that he used to design 
her headdresses — a practice some of our modern 
artists might well follow. 

Margaret Frey so fascinated Albrecht Diirer 
that he delighted himself and posterity by putting 
her in many engravings. Quentin Matsys was a 
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prodigious father. His first wife bore him six 
children; his second seven — all sons. Thirteen 
children —I wonder what became of them all! 
And then Gainsborough — for the list is inter- 
minable and we must finish somewhere — was 
painting one day in the woods when a beautiful 
creature slipped through the trees like a sylph: 
Margaret Burr. They married, and their life 
was as idealistic as their meeting. 

There is, of course, the reverse of the picture. 
Elizabeth Schmidt, for instance, who finally got 
on Holbein’s nerves — or he on hers—and he 
left her; and Jeanne Pennet, who led Prudhon 
much the same merry chase as Lucretia led 
Andrea del Sarto. But in the main artists have 
lived happily with their wives, literary ghouls 
the contrary. 

Legend has cast about the artist’s life an 
atmosphere of romance. To the lay mind it is 
something esoteric, exotic. For a matter of fact, 
the artist’s life is quite usual, his married life, 
more often than not, quite commonplace. If he 
never marries, his reasons are obvious. Genius 
is hard to live with. That may be one stumbling- 
block to perfect bliss. Some imagine that art 
can never be entirely chaste. That may be 
another. But look, you romancers, upon the 
story of Raphael. Into his life there came one 
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Margherita — La Bella Fornarina, as she was 
known — daughter of a baker. Now Raphael 
was a favorite at court and popular at the 
Vatican. It was fitting that the Cardinal Divizio 
should choose Raphael as the husband for his 
niece, Maria Bibliena. Raphael allowed himself 
to become enmeshed. Meanwhile Margherita 
was serving as model for the “Donna Velata,” 
the “Sistine Madonna,”’ and innumerable other 
pictures. When the Cardinal’s niece faced him 
with the rumor of his irregular attachment, 
Raphael terminated the engagement. A year 
later, it is said, Maria Bibliena died of a broken 
heart. Then there was Watteau. Here was one 
who painted the most exquisite women of modern 
times — and painted them exquisitely — and yet 
Watteau was mortally afraid of them. He never 
married. In youth Turner experienced an un- 
fortunate love affair, was jilted, and never 
married. There was nothing unusual about that. 
And for all his platonic friendships, Michelangelo 
remained single for the very same reason that 
the business man gives who is wedded to his 
business. When a friend rebuked him for not 
marrying and having children, he replied: “I 
have a wife too many already, namely, this art, 
which harries me incessantly, and my works are 
my children, and they will live awhile, however 
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valueless. Woe to Lorenzo di Bartoluccio 
Ghiberti if he had not made the doors of San 
Giovanni, for his children and nephews have 
sold and destroyed everything he did, whereas 
they stand.” 

It is silly to expect all artists capable ofa great 
love just because they are artists, as it is to expect 
all women to be good cooks and excellent mothers | 
because they are women. The vast majority 
of marriages remind us — artists’ marriages being 
no exception — that the faculty for a great love 
is a gift of the gods—and the gods are not 
prodigal. Neither are they respecters of persons. 
The arts receive their share along with the crafts 
and commerce. How then can we say — and 
I have promised to explain it — that artists make 
good husbands, and that their wives, in the main, 
have a happy time? 

The basis of any art is discrimination, selection. 
Most of us ordinary folk take life as it comes to 
us; the artist picks and chooses his way. Many 
of us do not know happiness when it stares us 
in the face, nor appreciate peace and contentment 
and romance. But out of the few resources of 
life, out of its commonplace, everyday affairs, 
the artist chooses those that compose well in 
the picture of a pleasant life. He has a faculty 
for creating his own romances. 
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The artist takes life @ la carte. That’s why he 
is so interesting a person for even a common- 
place woman to live with. The majority of us 
take life table d’héte. That’s why we are not 
artists, 


XII 


RAINY DAYS 


Tue average son of the soil is philosophic about 
rain. Like a man with a bad habit, he can always 
find many excuses for it—it was needed to 
sprout the oats or to prevent grass fires, or to 
wash in the nitrates or to fill the parched creek- 
bed where his cattle drink. He may grouse when 
rainy days persist; he may worry because they 
set him back in his work; but, in the main, he 
takes rain as a blessing. 

So perhaps it wasn’t a farmer who started all 
this cautionary talk about saving up for a rainy 
day. It was a city man — doubtless some old 
Phoenician who never left the city wall —and 
each successive generation of fathers has told it 
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to their sons until it has become the standard by 
which the wisdom or the folly of a man is meas- 
ured, This is all very well, if a man will only 
recognize a rainy day when it arrives. 


Up here in the country you can’t miss it. 
There’s a ring around the moon the night before, 
or the clouds pile up in the sky. You awake to 
find the pencil lines of rain drawn aslant your 
window-pane. That means no more gardening, 
for the soil should never be worked when it is 
wet; and, if you insist on working in the rain, 
Nature exacts her penalty of rheumatism. You 
sit indoors then; you do indoor jobs; but above 
all you accept the situation, if you are philosophic, 
with good grace. 


That’s what indoor jobs and a philosophy are 
for — to be used on rainy days. 


The average American business man becomes 
so accustomed to the steady grind of work that 
he is quite bewildered when he is thrown off the 
track. He seems to lack resources, to lack these 
little indoor jobs. He chafes under sickness as 
though the world were going to the dogs while he 
lies abed; he chafes under delay; he chafes under 
defeat. He doesn’t seem to have that something 
inside him which helps him to live through a 
spell of wet weather. 
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’ Of course the trouble lies in the fact that most 
of us fail to recognize a rainy day when it comes. 
We have been taught to associate this proverbial 
lachrymose weather with financial reverses alone. 
It never occurs to us that it can be any other 
kind of reverse. Moreover, we grudgingly accept 
it as a period of enforced slackening of work, 
whereas it should be a period of fervid activity; 
we should welcome it as a chance to catch up | 
on our personal indoor jobs. 

Consider that rainy day. For years a man has 
saved up against it. It comes. But he is not 
willing to spend and be spent lest a still heavier 
rain descend on him. He reaches a peak, but 
isn’t willing to go down the other side of the hill 
lest he get lost. 

I’ve been reading recently the lives of some 
old mystics — Theresa and Richard Rolle and 
Dame Julian and Ruysbroeck. What rainy days 
they had! And how splendidly they met them! 
They seemed to be constantly climbing hills for 
the mere purpose of going down the other side 
into the valley. It was as though a Divine 
Companion walked up that hill with them, gave 
them a blinding glimpse of great splendor at 
the peak above the clouds, and then withdrew 
Himself, leaving them to go down into the dark- 
ness and wet of the valley alone. And they knew 
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when they were abandoned; they knew when it 
was time to fight. And what fights they had! 
How completely they spent themselves in that 
day of battle! For them there was always that 
other side of the hill. Every one of their life’s 
affirmations seemed to have its dark negation — 
a week of sun followed by days of clouds and rain. 

Well, perhaps life is that way. 

There’s the course of love, which, the proverb 
assures us, never does run smooth anyhow. We 
climb up and up by a path that demands all 
manner of sacrifice and patience and trust; and 
yet we are no more arrived at the pinnacle of 
great exultation than we are plunged into a 
valley of doubt. The lover and his beloved are 
merged in a burning ecstasy; their love would 
seem to be consumed by the very heat of its 
own ardor. They who climbed the hill together 
often descend the other side by different paths. 
Having reached one peak, they can see no farther. 
Love’s rainy days are difficult to live through; 
love’s aftermaths are terrible things. And yet it 
is all part of the progress of love, for if it does 
anything, love progresses, develops. 

Most of us (lacking those little inside jobs) 
take life’s rainy days and aftermaths as the end 
of things, whereas — and this is the point of 
my argument — they are merely the slow be- 
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ginnings of something new — the gradual unfold- 
ing of a fresh spiritual renaissance, the first low 
throb of a new energizing. Having reached one 
peak, we go down the valley only that we may 
come to the foothills of a still higher beatific 
mountain. The storm that stops gardening 
to-day will make for better gardening to-morrow. 
The despair of to-day will make for a more exalted 
love to-morrow. 

So rain, blessed old rain! washes out the cup 
of life only that it may be filled again with a 
richer wine. 


ARE DOGS GUESTS? 


Tuts is a blue Monday. We are mourning three 
things — some extraordinary holes in what was 
once an almost perfect lawn, the remains of an 
excellent dish of Chicken Bodine and the entirety 
of a large and luscious chocolate cake. The 
cause? A visiting dog... . And we have been 
wondering if our hospitality should include a 
kennel. Should we provide our sojourners with 
canine accommodations, in the same way we 
provide them beds? Are dogs guests? 

The noble beast who visited us had a lineage 
and progeniture which stretched back to Ivan 
the Terrible, whereas our little Delphinium (as 
you have already learned) is a commoner of the 
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commons. It was expecting too much for such 
a lion to lie down with our little lamb; if they 
merely frolicked together we should have been 
satisfied. But when the aristocrat saw ahead 
of him a week-end of associating with our low 
trash, he did the same thing David is said to 
have done on a certain historic occasion — he 
scrabbled. Not on the door, but on our velvety 
lawn. He clawed up great hunks of it. He tore, 
he ripped. In a single Saturday afternoon the 
work of three years seemed to vanish before my 
eyes. ...I1 retired to the barn and said un- 
repeatable things. At least the damage could 
readily be repaired with turf, and I knew where 
there was a stretch of turf which would be mine 
for the digging. 

And so Saturday afternoon passed into time 
and remembrance. 

That night we were to dine in great state off 
a dish which had been two days in the making: 
a fine conglomeration of chicken and whipped 
eggs, a dizzy pinnacle of the culinary art which 
our boy, aided by various members of the family, 
had managed to attain. It was made in a gen- 
erous quantity because we thought it might last 
into the next week. Left-overs from company 
dinners are always pleasant, because they remind 
one of great events that are past. 
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And it would have lasted over. When the dish 
was finally taken away, we had visions of really 
enjoying ourselves on that chicken through Mon- 
day and Tuesday. I threw my accustomed high- 
sign to the boy which, being interpreted, means, 
“Go light on that!” . . . Oddly enough we did 
not see the wolfhound rise from his place before 
the fire and follow the boy out, but when the 
boy returned I knew that something dire had 
happened. Beneath his dusky skin rage flamed. 
With two gulps Ivan had wolfed down what was 
left. The early Christian martyr’s fortitude and 
smiling indifference to pain were naught com- 
pared with the stoic smiles that wreathed our 
faces, Hers and mine. 

And so Saturday evening passed into time and 
remembrance. 

It is our custom to make a chocolate cake each 
Saturday, because Sunday is a day of great 
teaing. Guests drop in—often many more 
than we expect — and we start the tea by slow 
degrees. First tea and cinnamon toast. We keep 
the big, round chocolate cake hidden. Mean- 
while the guests are thinking, well, these people 
haven’t much imagination if they can’t progress 
beyond cinnamon toast, when suddenly the 
chocolate cake is produced! Just to show that 
Houdini isn’t the only fellow who can do tricks. 
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. . - Besides, after you’ve eaten several slabs 
of cinnamon toast you don’t, unless you are very 
young or very impolite, eat several slabs of 
chocolate cake. Thus economy is made little 
sister to dramatic surprise. 

On this Sunday there was to be a solemn high 
tea. The table was placed on the lawn beneath 
the big cherry that stretches its branches across 
my study window. The cloth was spread. An- 
cient and colorful cups were set in seemly rows 
along the painted tin tray and Lafayette’s sugar 
bowl brought down from its shelf. As the guests 
began to stroll up, I could smell the faint sweet 
incense of cinnamon toast. Gradually they 
drifted to the table, and then began the pleasant 
byplay of those who take one lump and those 
who take two. Fresh and sugary the cinnamon 
toast was passed and repassed. I saw Her make 
a gesture that meant the great moment had 
arrived. I saw the boy disappear into the house 
for the chocolate cake. I saw... 

Well, I have seen many kinds of footprints — 
the footprints of wolves in the snow around a 
camp in Siberia, the footprints of bison, the 
footprints of bear, the delicate footprints of 
various birds, even the footprints of animals 
that no longer exist which have left their tracke 
behind them in fossil rock. But I had never 
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before seen — and doubtless you never have — 
the footprints of a Russian wolfhound in the 
icing ofachocolatecake. They were unmistakable, 
vast and furiously destructive. They sank 
through three layers to the very plate. 

And thus, robbed of its dramatic moment, 
Sunday afternoon passed into the bourne of time 
and remembrance. 
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XV 
THEATRICALS AT HOME 


By small degrees my library is being furnished 
and a library should, if I may say so, be furnished 
by small degrees — here a line and there a line, 
the way a book is written. Humbly enough this 
one started —a long table (third cousin to a 
refectory table) set beneath a window, a table 
long enough to stack a lot of papers and things on 
each end; a comfortable armchair with a ladder 
back; a soft chair to sit in and an appalling num- 
ber of empty shelves. Libraries, I was informed, 
should be done in dark tones, but, as life is 
dark enough, I did the opposite and painted the 
walls and woodwork white. A piece of homespun 
rugging from Murray Bay took the hardness 
off the floor. Red curtains — for all men like 
red — frame the window that looks out over the 
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valley. By a process of discard I acquired a small 
table with a top that had once boasted seaweed 
marquetry, but steam heat in a city apartment 
had done its worst. To celebrate an anniversary 
came two chairs with crewel embroidered seats — 
modest little chairs. John Held, Jr., contributed 
a set of lovely and gruesome wood blocks, and 
a girl down South sent me a picture made by 
sticking cotton on blue denim. From a man 
whose friendship!9 is ever to be remembered 
came a piece of brass picked up in the market at 
Bruges, a shaving basin, and another friend in 
China brought a collection of Chinese pipes. 
To these I added the brain pan of a Chinaman 
(to which there is a story) for ash tray and a 
broken shell from a trench in Port Arthur for 
flower vase. A coffin stool that once did duty in 
an English rural church stands respectfully by 
one wall as befits a piece which has had great ex- 
periences. These, collected through several years, 
gradually made the room look as though some 
one lived here. And yet it seemed incomplete. 
For years I had nursed the ambition of some 
day owning a boat model — some day when I 
had a library all to myself I would crown the 
mantel shelf with a tiny clipper ship. Having 
investigated the prices, I laid the dream away. 
One afternoon (it was the day before my birth- 
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day) I was standing in the Grand Central wait- 
ing for Her. The gates hadn’t opened. Quite a 
crowd stood about — commuter friends mostly. 
Suddenly through the din came a woman’s voice 
— and it was a voice I knew. “Look what I’ve 
got for you!” it called. “Look what Ive got for 
you!” I turned. Through the crowd that broke 
away on each side, She proudly advanced, in her 
arms a naked model of a clipper ship in full rig. | 
It seemed She’d been watching it for years in a 
shop under the lee of the Queensboro Bridge, 
watching it and annoying the owner. Finally, 
on this momentous afternoon, She had beat 
down the price and bore it home to me to mark 
the beginning of my new year. That’s the sort 
of person She is! 

And that led to another — ship, I mean, not 
wife. 

A gardening friend!) came in, remarked its 
beauty, and said offhand, “I’ve got one of those.” 

“Give you thirty dollars for it,” said I, know- 
ing that he’d laugh at me because boat models 
cost ten times that much. 

“But it’s all busted,” he answered. “I used to 
play with it and my Willie’s played with it. 
Two generations haven’t left much except the 
masts and spars. They’re whalebone. It’s a 
whaler. A sailor gave it to my grandmother .. .” 
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“Oh, give Willie thirty cents.” 

And there she rides, rigged and masterly, the 
old tub — but such a beauty! I have to keep 
a Bible close to it on which to take my oath 
whenever I tell friends that it cost me thirty 
cents. 

Sitting in this room that gradually has grown 
up through the years, I envy no rich man his 
palace and his paneled rooms. It makes me 
scornful of those who depend on decorators alone 
for the touch of home they have in their houses. 
In fact, the business of decoration has come to 
a funny pass. Some rooms you see in smart 
houses are so skillfully decorated that they 
_ actually give the impression of being lived in. 
All the illusion of real life that one gets on the 
stage is reflected in them. Only on the stage 
life is much more real —it has continuity and 
action, it goes from a beginning to an end; where- 
as some of our smartly decorated interiors do 
not require that one shall act before them; it is 
enough that one poses, creates a succession of 
tableaux vivants. 

This age of ours has immolated itself — and 
quite cheerfully—on the altar of quantity 
production. It believes that good rooms can be 
turned out in the same manner as Fords and 
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cheap laundry soap. We make cheap imitations 
of great Italian, French, and English rooms, 
thinking that we have re-created the originals 
— and we try to live up to them. 

But unless one has had a hand in creating 
the room herself or himself, it is indeed difficult 
to live up to even a cheap imitation of a great 
room. Something of the spirit of the past still 
lingers in that descendant. It makes one’s gest- 
ures of living stiff and laughable, the way a 
marionette’s gestures are stiff and laughable. , 

Behind every room that is above the common- 
place stands the personality of some individual. 
The great rooms of the great periods were the 
natural expression of great individuals. ‘This same 
is true of every room that is beautiful to look upon 
and comfortable to live in. The individual creates 
the room, and not the room the individual. All 
too many of our modern rooms are the expres- 
sions of the decorator’s or architect’s individual- 
ity. The owner has little to do with it; she 
meekly accepts another’s judgment. And that 
other’s judgment is restricted by the dictates of 
prevailing modes. If the late Italian style is 
fashionable at this time, the decorator follows 
Jate Italian lines in her work. Two years from 
now she will be equally enthusiastic about early 
American interiors or a revival of the smug 
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mid-Victorian. In short, all too many of our 
decorators and architects have been creating 
stage sets, before which their clients are supposed 
to make the gestures of living. It is rather hard 
on the clients. 

The great trouble lies in the fact that most of 
us either Jack individuality or lack courage to 
express what little individuality we have. We 
permit rooms to be imposed upon us. We have 
what psychoanalysts call the inferiority complex. 

The individual is rare. Individuals are not 
born every minute. Most of us are commonplace, 
workaday folks. We are one of a series of types 
and we live and play and think and decorate 
our houses the way our peculiar type does. If 
our type elects to have blue dining-rooms, we all 
have blue dining-rooms. And the god of quantity 
production sees that we have them. If our type 
develops a penchant for the more restrained 
French styles, we all develop a penchant for the 
more restrained French styles. And then, as if 
to condone our spineless surrender to these dic- 
tates of our type, we prate feverishly about their 
artistic lines and color harmonies. 

Often when I see people at auction sales, 
bidding for antiques, I wonder if they really 
appreciate antiques or if, perhaps, they aren’t 
trying to satisfy a craving to give their homes 
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the semblance of being occupied by people who 
lived full lives. Even houses in which veritable 
antiques comprise most of the furniture often 
seem to lack this air of age. The antiques may 
“compose” beautifully, but still they make only 
a stage set, a set sadly reminiscent of the past. 
When the owner walks into such a room, he 
seems out of place, so dwarfed is he. His furni- , 
ture is the most important thing in the room. 
He is a stranger to it and it to him. He comes on, 
speaks his lines, makes his gestures, and then 
moves off the stage. 

Every room is more or less autobiographical. 
Its manner of furnishing is a clearer indication 
of the person who lives in it than even that 
person’s face. Some are travesties, some very 
beautiful manifestations of what those people 
really are. 

The rooms in which we feel comfortable, 
natural, at ease, are invariably rooms that are 
a very part of their owners. And in nine cases 
out of ten you will find that these rooms were not 
furnished and decorated at one fell swoop; they 
are the gradual accumulation of a long period. 
They have grown up, just as their owners have 
grown up, day by day, year by year, becoming 
richer In experience and more kindly disposed 
to those who come into them. 
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Such rooms cannot be created at once because, 
like life itself, they are the result of acquiring and 
discarding, of letting the silly, futile, and ugly 
go, and putting in their places things that quicken 
the eye and comfortably accommodate the body. 
The successful room is always in a slow state 
of progress; in an evolutionary state, to use the 
Scientist’s term. 

These rooms in which we all feel at home can 
never be perfect, and that is well. To have to 
live in a perfect room would be as irritating as 
having to live with a saint. ‘The minor vices of © 
the livable room make it lovable. But we know, 
as we step across its threshold, that here is a 
manifestation of reality. We know, as we turn 
our glance about, that here is a spot where life 
is actually lived. 
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XVI 
THE HILLTOP GARDEN 


WHEN first we came here the greenery of the 
hilltop above the house was broken by a brown 
patch that served for vegetable garden. It was 
one of those hanging gardens that Nebuchad- 
nezzar is said to have delighted in, and, soon 
after the first heavy rain, we marveled that so 
much of it kept on hanging. The well-rooted 
radish that we planted on the top row floated 
down to the bottom; in fact, most of that garden 
the first summer seemed cursed with wanderlust. 
In its migration the soil had left its meager 
components behind — the survival of the un- 
fittest. Consequently the wise ones said (and 
there was much to confirm their statements) 
that a garden could never be made there; the 
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soil was too poor. Being stubborn and foolhardy, 
we said it could. And it has. We dreamed our 
dreams and then set about to realize them in 
bits and pieces. If the top could be leveled off, 
that would make one garden. If this could be 
held in place, the lower slope would make another 
garden. Between these two levels would have 
to be built a stone wall to support the top level. 
We set our hearts first on a wall, a wall no less 
than one hundred and eighty-five feet long. 

Although this is not a chronicle of miracles, 
the way that wall came into being approaches 
the inexplicable. And like a great many inex- 
plicable things it happened simply. Where were 
the stones to come from? The laborer and his 
hire? 

One day my neighbor dropped the remark 
he wished to Heaven he could find some way of 
getting rid of a vast accumulation of stones 
he had cleared from his meadow. Conscious 
that something was about to happen, I held my 
peace. “‘What about that stone wall of yours?” 
he asked. I answered truthfully that we enter- 
tained hopes of building it some day. “‘All right, 
I'll dump these stones on your hill.” After that 
the laborer and his hire were merely a problem 
of cutting down on lunches, clothes, books, and 
miscellaneous necessities for a year. 
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A late March day saw the last stone in place 
and the last dollar I thought we'd ever own paid 
out to a chubby-faced mason. He thanked me 
and I thanked him, and then in the wet plaster 
She and I scratched the date. 

‘Are we going to call this the penitentiary 
garden or the reservoir?’ She asked, gazing down 
the infinite reaches of the four-foot high retaining 
wall. 

“Tt does seem as though we are in for a long 
stretch,” I answered, not realizing the truth of 
my words. For in order to fill up and level off 
that Top Garden would require countless loads 
of dirt. And as the best soil on the place lay 
at the bottom of the meadow, a fifty-foot drop 
below this hilltop and quite a hard pull up our 
curving dirt road, the miracle of filling seemed 
utterly impossible. Still, there was our rule —to 
do the thing in bits and pieces. So each year 
we filled a little bit. The first summer saw a 
luxurious cutting garden of annuals, with a cover 
crop in the autumn. The next spring more loads 
of dirt went into that hole. For three years we 
filled and levelled —and then we were ready 
to commence the garden. 

Meantime, on the level below the wall things 
were tending toward a semblance of progress. 
We agreed with Auguste Compte that “progress 
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is the development of order” and we set about 
to make things orderly. This level, we decided, 
would be given over to fruit. In went a long row 
of raspberries of the ever-bearing kind, and two 
small blueberry bushes that bore the insignia 
and mysterious numerals of the Department of 
Agriculture. In went a block of currants — red 
and black; the red because lamb without currant 
jelly is poor fare, and black because my mother, 
being English, spoke tenderly of black currants 
when I was a lad. In also went seven long rows 
of strawberry plants. 

Behind all this lay a stretch of soil that we were 
watching jealously — one eye on the soil, the 
other on Mr. Volstead. The first year we fooled 
him and planted potatoes. That fall we fooled 
him again, putting in an innocent crop of winter 
rye and hairy vetch. The next spring we again 
disappointed him and put the land into corn. 
Thus was the soil cleared of weeds, cultivated to 
a good tilth, given humus from the cover crops, 
and prepared for grapes. . ..I suppose that 
by the time these reach wine-bearing age our 
not altogether supine Government will have 
given us back light wines and beer. However 
we can eat the grapes. For the first time in our 
lives we have had our fill of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and currants, and, as I write, the myster- 
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ious blueberry plants are in flower. The fruit is 
said to be as big as your thumb. 

I spoke of cover crops a moment ago. Here 
is the great solution for the enrichment of the 
soil. If you are planning to make a garden in 
a selected spot, by all means plant it to cover 
crops for one year at least. Good soil is an abso- 
lute essential. It is far wiser to take time building 
up the soil of a garden than to plunge ahead 
on meager ground. With prompt action in 
April and an occasional lift with commercial 
fertilizers, you can grow three cover crops in the 
season. Or you may begin before that. Plant 
in the fall to vetch or rye, turn this under in 
early April and harrow in some fertilizer. Plant 
oats, and when the stand is eight inches high, 
plough under this crop, fertilize again, and sow 
to millet. In the early autumn turn this crop 
under, fertilize, and sow once more to winter rye. 
If that doesn’t give you humus, nothing will. It 
gave us the tilth we needed in a stretch of the 
Top Garden. The same cover crop idea can be 
applied to cutting or vegetable gardens that are 
in bloom — so soon as a row is finished, throw 
in a handful of rye; by the autumn the garden 
will appear patchy, but it will give you ideal soil. 

Having thus filled and built up the soil of the 
Top Garden, we began to grow the whole place on 
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paper. Rather fascinating place, it promised to 
be, until we totaled the figures. Staggering! But 
we had become accustomed to staggering figures 
by this time; they terrorized us no more. Bits 
and pieces! Bits and pieces! We would raise 
the plants from seed, both being young and 
having the promise of full years. One cold frame 
and a transplanting frame were the only equip- 
ment at hand; these and a dozen or so packets 
of seed. From this simple beginning we made a 
perennial cutting garden. It occupies one quarter 
of the top level, the other quarter being given 
to annuals. Except for the iris everything has 
been raised from seeds and cuttings — thirty-six 
thirty-foot rows — gaillardia, physostegia, tri- 
toma, a huge block of delphiniums, cheddar pinks 
and several other members of the pink family, 
columbines of all colors, four rows of variegated. 
iris being raised for a later purpose, and a row of 
Michaelmas daisies. 

Across the middle path the annuals occupy 
their block of thirty-six thirty-foot rows, with 
the tall ones at back, so that, as you walk forward, 
you don’t suspect the vegetable garden in the 
rear. Here is a wall of cosmos faced down with 
African marigolds and tall zinnias, from which 
the rows graduate down through scabiosa, lark- 
spur, sweet sultan, phlox Drummondi, and calen- 
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dulas to the level of verbenas sprawling along 
‘the front. This gives us, with the perennials, 
a total of seventy-two cutting rows. 

Having reached this dizzy pinnacle we thought » 
we were done. But still that Top Garden had 
lost only a little of its penitentiary air. To the 
north the wall stood out bleak and gray and on 
the south side the garden strayed off into the 
infinity of tall grass. Obviously it had to be 
pulled together, softened, and somewhat enclosed. 

It was at this point we fell afoul of roses, roses 
and lilacs. We had resisted roses for some time, 
resisted them sucessfully except for a minor con- 
cession to Paul’s Scarlet Climber (a divine red) 
on the kitchen arbor, Dr. Van Fleet and Silver 
Moon over the well-head, and an American 
Pillar by the terrace porch. This taste of rose 
blood gave us an appetite for more, and we 
deliberately set about to gratify it. By deliber- 
ately I mean that we made a special and enormous 
compost heap; sods laid grass to grass, then a 
layer of manure, more sods and wood ashes and 
manure, and thus week by week the pile grew, 
and for a year the sun warmed it and the rain 
commingled its sweet components. The following 
autumn it was ready. Along the top of the wall, 
ten feet apart, we excavated holes and into these 
hungry maws disappeared the pile. Scarcely had 
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the earth settled when the nurseryman sent the 
plants. Plant roses in the fall? It’s quite the 
thing to do. You give your roses a running start 
and you buy in an off-season. Eighteen climbers 
went along this wall — visualize ’em — the shell 
pink of Alida Lovett, the rosy pink of American 
Pillar, the saffron of Aviateur Bleriot, the fragrant 
bright red Bess Lovett, the crimson, scarlet, and 
white of Coronation, the generous pink of 
Dorothy Perkins, the flesh pink of Dr. Van Fleet, 
the white of Evangeline, the double carmine of 
Excelsa, the deep crimson of Hiawatha, the snow 
white of Mrs. M. H. Walsh, the clustered white 
and pink of Tausendschén, the geranium red 
of Climbing Orleans, the bright red of Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber; then Milky Way, Mrs. F. W. 
Flight, Ghislaine de Feligonde, and Purple East. 
For the present these are tied to stout wooden 
stakes, but when the stakes rot we'll let the 
plants spill over the wall. At the rear, to make a 
back hedge, went in Rugosas, and in front, to 
give a low finish, was planted a collection of 
distinguished tall bearded iris. 

In that way three sides of the top garden were 
accounted for; there still remained the south 
side and the pulling together of this picture. 

Mrs. Francis King can be blamed for the next 
extravagance. She wrote enthusiastically of those 
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hybrid lilacs!2 that make Rochester famous for 
more than kodaks. As I edited the article (Mrs. 
King’s articles don’t need much editing), I had 
a subconscious feeling that eventually, and in 
face of all odds, we should some day have a 
lilac collection. And once again we began with 
the soil, made a compost heap, dug holes, and 
piled in the sweet earth. There is no other way 
to succeed in gardening. Soil preparation is half 
the battle. The other half is raising the money 
for the plants and still keeping out of jail. So 
far we have not been arrested — and we have the 
plants. One of these springs the fat buds will 
begin to show color — and then! 

Of how the path was laid and how it was 
edged, and the tale of the nether millstone — 
these things must keep. At present all thoughts 
of gardening have been driven from our minds. 
The telegraph office has just informed me that 
I have become an uncle. That makes the fifteenth 
time! 


XVII 
THE IDEAL UNCLE 


For the fifteenth time an uncle! Well, well! 
The responsibility weighs heavily upon me. An 
uncle fifteen times and thrice a godfather! Am 
I not well equipped to write with authority and 
feeling of uncles? 

The mother business, it seems to me, has been 
very much overdone. Mothers are praised, as 
though it were an unusual circumstance for a 
woman to become a mother. Our magazines are 
filled with pages of information for mothers past, 
present, and future. We Americans also perpe- 
trate a Mothers’ Day, a strange spectacle of 
sentiment. 

I am told that there is a movement on foot 
to set aside a day for fathers. Fathers have been 
overdone, too. In fact, entirely too much has 
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been written on what a child should expect of 
its parents. Parenthood has got to be an intoler- 
. able state —for parents. Perhaps it is equally 
intolerable to children, for, if the parents of this 
country follow all the advice given them, the 
next generation of Americans will be a race of 
physically perfect, efficient, book-fed, unimagina- 
tive, uninteresting, standardized, water-guzzling, 
contemptibly smug and priggish little people. . 
Fortunately the authors of this advice have 
overlooked the deus ex machina of the family — 
the evil spirit, the protagonist; in fine, the uncle. 
It is the duty of us uncles to rescue the next 
generation of Americans from the curse of per- 
fection. Although the price of heing an uncle 
has doubled since 1914, although Prohibition has 
made the avuncular réle difficult to fill, we can 
be depended upon to acquit ourselves like men. 
The first step in bringing up a nephew is to 
ignore him completely. Constant, impenetrable 
aloofness breeds mystery, and mystery breeds 
respect, and respect, in turn, breeds authority, 
without which no discipline is effective. A child: 
may have a wholesome respect for his father and 
yet read him like a book. Or, his father may be’ 
an utter enigma and yet command no authority. 
The prophet without honor in his own country 
holds an enviable position compared to the father 
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without authority in his own family. He is 
worse than a voice crying in the wilderness; 
he is a voice crying in a crowd. But the uncle — 
ah! he may live in the glamor of any vice or 
virtue he chooses and still maintain his authority. 

The ideal uncle: (I speak from experience) is 
the sort of man who isn’t mentioned in the family 
circle. If you do hear him spoken of, you gather 
that his is a shadowy and checkered past; that, 
at one time or another, he showed an abnormal 
inclination toward strong beverages, poker, the 
female members of the theatrical persuasion, and 
other worldly and wicked diversions. Like Mr. 
Montgomery, for example. 

In a footnote to an ancient edition of the 
“Spectator” I came across this delectable refer- 
ence: “A Mr. Montgomery, a gentleman in the 
mercantile line, of an amiable character, an 
enterprising spirit, and great abilities. He traded 
to Sweden, and his business carrying him there, 
it is said, that, in consequence of something 
between him and Queen Christina, he was obliged 
to leave that kingdom abruptly.” 

Not all nephews can be so fortunate as to 
have an uncle who was obliged to leave a kingdom 
abruptly in consequence of something between 
him and the queen. They can at least aspire to 
an uncle who was obliged to leave the family 
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abruptly in consequence of other things. ‘The 
youthful mind is not particular as to the reasons. 
All he demands is an air of mystery and romance, 
for on those two foods the healthy adolescent 
is builded up to manhood. Consequently, the 
more romantic, mysterious, and shady the uncle, 
the greater will be the authority he wields over 
his nephews. 
Having by his mode of life instilled this legend 
of authority into his nephew’s mind, the ideal 
uncle should turn up abruptly in the family 
circle, much as Mr. Montgomery must have 
turned up after leaving Sweden. He gives no 
excuse, no explanations — he simply appears un- 
heralded in the family circle. Then, before the 
parents are aware of it, he snatches the child 
from their arms and takes him to his own. If 
the child is very young, the ideal uncle lets him 
play with his watch and even fling it on the 
floor. This gives an early impression of the uncle 
being a reckless fellow. Should he be a mere 
tad, the ideal uncle takes him out walking and 
teaches him the difference between candy shops 
and soda counters, which proves him to be a 
kindly man. If he is a youth, he takes him 
wandering up the dirty side streets of the town, 
so that the nephew can see how the other half 
lives. If he is quite a young man, he can be con- 
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ducted into a tobacconist’s to watch the purchase 
of evil cigarettes or into an expensive haber- 
dashery to help in the selection of cravats. Should 
the nephew have attained college, all the ideal 
uncle has to do is to sit back and talk about 
himself as a great old dog in his day. Then with 
_the same abruptness as he appeared, the ideal 
uncle departs. He gives no reasons for going; 
he simply fades away. 

These visits he makes about once a year, 
Between times, when the nephew least expects 
it and without giving any reason for his gener- 
osity, the ideal uncle sends him some odd change 
or a book that he will relish, or a necktie that 
will make him the envy of his fellows. These 
unexplained gifts keep the nephew’s curiosity 
and interest aroused. 

There may be as many kinds of nephews as 
Magog had sons, but I have been able to dif: 
ferentiate only two classes — little devils and 
choir boys. It is conceivable for a nephew to 
start as a choir-boy and, repenting of his folly, 
turn out to be a thoroughly respectable little 
devil. Or the other way around. This is what 
confuses some uncles into thinking that there 
are many classes of nephews. However, striking 
an average of the nephews to which I am uncle 
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and hundreds of others I have known, the two 
general classes suffice. 

The choir-boy is one of the most interesting 
and dangerous types of nephews to have. There 
is something about the little white robe that 
drives the mother heart to palpitation and leads 
her to imagine vain things. Parents often mistake 
choir-boyishness for religion. The ideal uncle, . 
however, especially if he was once a choir-boy 
himself, nurses no such illusions. He appreciates 
what a heavy handicap parents place on a child 
when they permit him to become a choir-boy. 

How does the ideal uncle handle the choir- 
boyish nephew? He flings himself into the fight 
as one who would save a life. Knowing that of 
the cancers which consume men’s souls to make 
them ignoble none is more virulent than re- 
ligiosity, he rushes to the family and enters a 
stern and unyielding protest.13 Even if he makes 
a pagan of him, the ideal uncle takes that nephew 
and shows him God outside the church wall; 
shows him the devil in the tenements, in the 
profiteer, in the liar; shows him the Divine Mercy 
abundantly poured out in the kindness of man to 
man, in the justice of honest dealings, in the 
beauty of face and flower and far horizon. 

I may be mistaken, but I think that even 
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Mr. Montgomery would have done as much for 
his choir-boy nephews. 

The little devil, as you may imagine and per- 
haps know, is quite a different sort. He starts 
by being a worry to his parents and usually grows 
into a big, hearty man that his fellows respect. 
Between these two poles lives a vast world to 
cross, 

I know a father (I think highly of him) who 
once, when his son brought home from school 
a perfect conduct card, retired with that young 
gentleman to the woodshed. There, by means 
of a belt applied laterally, he convinced his son 
and heir of a serious mistake. As he later re- 
marked, “No son of mine shall ever be perfect, 
thank God!” 

Parents of this sort are rare. They have heard 
so much twaddle about the evil results of fatherly 
chastisement that they stand in fear of their 
own sons. Not so the ideal uncle. He can 
administer discipline without incurring the com- 
ment of neighbors. For the uncle works in a 
subtler fashion than the father. He has jealously 
guarded his reputation as a mysterious god 
capable of quick wrath and sudden kindness. A 
word, a look from him are as thunderbolts from 
the blue. The stroke of his cane is eternal perdi- 
tion. In like measure, advice spoken by this 
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wordly and wicked uncle is treasured by his 
nephew as a jewel of great price. 

In the case of the little devil the uncle is con- 
stantly confronted with cocksureness. This type 
of nephew is always anxious to assume responsi- 
bility beyond him; he yearns for leadership, and 
he asserts himself too much in the family circle. 
When things come to that pass it is time for the _ 
father to call in the ideal uncle. If the uncle 
can work no change, then the child had better 
be sent to a reformatory. 

There is one final mark of the ideal uncle — 
he remembers his nephew handsomely in his 
wil. Nay, there is a further mark — he dies 
within a reasonable time, or, as Mr. Mont- 
gomery would put it, abruptly. 


XVIII 


THE FALLEN TREE 


A NOBLE tree has fallen. One of my rural aristo- 
crats has gone. Our old friend at the foot of the 
hill will not be with us. After ninety-four years 
of constant and faithful service, his machinery 
has worn out. Yesterday they laid him away. 
No longer shall I see from this study window his 
little garden patch behind the house — the patch 
with the crooked line of beans. No longer will 
he trudge up this hill with his offerings of young 
spring onions. 

We have done our best for him, however. The 
Swede, appearing in his work clothes, was ordered 
into the kitchen to be cleaned up for the funeral. 
He sat in his underwear while his pants were 
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being pressed. We furnished a collar and a tie. 
He was quite presentable. The boy put on his 
black coat. 

Then the two of them took a shirt-front card — 
one of those useless things sent home by laundries 
— and made on it a pillow of purple and white 
iris and bound it with lavender ribbon that had 
come around a candy box. ‘This they bore 
reverently down the hill and placed at the old 
man’s feet. 

The orthodox custom on such an occasion is 
to ask that he rest in peace, but wouldn’t it 
seem rather greedy and presumptuous to ask an 
eternity of peace for one who has lived ninety- 
four peaceful and respectable years? There must 
be some other kind of eternity beside the orthodox 
manner of lotus-eating on a cloud. In the soil 
and the things of the soil lies the promise of 
eternal life.4 Perhaps these ninety-four years 
were only an apprenticeship; perhaps onto a babe 
being born to-day that spirit, refreshed and 
revived, will descend — a babe on some lonely 
South African veldt farm or in the timbered 
reaches of the Northwest — and he in his time, 
vigorous and self-reliant, will labor to make the 
rugged and untouched earth bring forth its increase. 

Just so can you see, growing from the fallen 
and decayed trunk of a forest giant, a young 
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sapling of promise which one day will tower 
toward the clouds. 


‘“‘For sometimes the thought comes that the brown tomb 
Is not the end of all our laborings, 
But we are born once more of wind and rain, 
To sow the world with harvests young and strong, 
That men may live by men till the stars wane 
And still sweet music fill the blackbird’s song.” 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A GARDEN LIBRARY 


A pay that was almost too hard to bear saw the 
beginnings of our garden library. Or perhaps 
it was the cause. Hope extinguished by a deluge 
of bills, plans ruined by a strike, work blocked 
by two stenographers being sick, dinner spoiled 
by a cook on a rampage and my temper destroyed 
by a story returned from a magazine that should 
have accepted it. Such a day reduced my spirits 
to the depths. As Volstead had denied me the 
cup that both cheers and inebriates, I went into 
a bookstore. And there was Pemberton on roses 
and a quaint set of the ““ransactions” of the 
Horticultural Society from 1805 to 1831. Should 
I be sensible or profligate? Should I bear my 
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inglorious worries gracefully or fling them from 
me? Mentally thumbing my nose at Fate, I 
bought those books — charged them and marched 
out. Bills, stenographers, strikers, cooks, and 
editors could go to, for all I cared. The rest of 
the day I trod clouds. 

As an antidote to blues, treat yourself to some- 
thing you can’t afford. Fling down the gauntlet 
to the circumstance of debt! Challenge the future 
by making the first attack! 

With these two on my shelves, I began to 
long for another day of blues that would give me 
the excuse for buying a set of Paxton’s “Magazine 
of Botany” in sixteen volumes. The day eventu- 
ally came, and I killed the blues with all sixteen, 
throwing in for good measure ““The Flower 
Garden,” a quaint little 1839 pocketful with fine 
color plates of posies. After this start I no longer 
needed an excuse for spending money, but merely 
a good argument to prove that it was not wasted. 
I haunted the second-hand shops and prowled 
into catalogues and let it be known that I would 
rather have old flower books for Christmas than 
the best of Mr. Brooks’s cravats. Such beauties 
as my “Sylva” cost patience and anxiety, others 
a lot of dickering and swapping. Curtis’s ““Botan- 
ical Magazine” — the first thirty-four volumes — 
came in through sheer luck and generosity, and 
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“English Plant Names,” by Britten and Holland, 
in the same way. Gradually through the years 
the shelves have filled. 

There are several kinds of garden books, and 
only one of them should be thrown away. First 
come the purely practical works, which “tell 
you how.” Most of these practical books for- 
tunately come to my desk for review; of these I 
save only a few. Each spring our presses grind 
out their quota of gardening literature (have I 
not been guilty of two of them?)!6 and the 
majority are forgotten in a few months. Except 
they be on highly specialized subjects where the 
evidence of research and experiment is obvious, 
only once in a great while is there a gardening 
book of this alleged practical class that rings 
absolutely true. Most of them are assembled 
from the writings of others; you can tell in the 
first chapter whether or not the author writes 
from experience. These I discard because if I 
want such information I can find it easier in 
Bailey’s “Encyclopedia of Horticulture” or John- 
son’s “Gardener’s Dictionary.” 

Now and again you pick up a gardening book 
that is pure wisdom distilled in the alembic of 
experience; from these you can learn a lot, and, 
what is even more important, catch the spirited 
enthusiasm and inspiration of the author. 
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Few indeed of these garden writers have any 
sense of humor. Poetry they seem to have 
aplenty and they simply ooze sticky sentiment, 
but I’ve yet to come across one of the modern 
writers who seemed to laugh in his garden or at 
himself and his floral foibles. As our coming 
into this world is rather a painful process and 
our leaving it equally painful, I see no reason 
why we should not spend the intervening years 
packing as many laughs into a day as we can. 
Or, as Plato put it, unmitigated seriousness is out 
of place in human affairs. Certainly the sport 
of gardening is a human affair not without its 
humor. 

Into the inspirational class I would put the 
antiquated and curious books. Such, for example, 
is a neat little volume on the anatomy of plants 
published at Paris in 1674, a translation of an 
earlier work by an Englishman, “Monsieur Gré 
de la Société Royale,” as the title-page reads. 
Into this class also would fall two portly volumes 
of “La Nouvelle Maison Rustique,” published 
in 1786, and named after a much older (and far 
more valuable) work. Here also would I put two 
modest slim volumes of Dr. Lindley’s “‘Ladies’ 
Botany,” with delicate colored plates. On the 
other hand — continuing the French section — 
De Candolle’s botanical works in four paper 
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covers and two leather make interesting reading 
even though some of their statements are now 
hopelessly out of date. Quite the nicest two of 
these old French books are ““Manuel des Champs,” 
a complete little guide to gardening, and “Elémens 
d’Agriculture,’” by M. Bertrand, an instructive 
series of conversations between a proprietor and 
a farmer on the art of husbandry. ‘The latter 
bears the relatively recent date of 1775. 

The old ladies’ floral companions are always 
amusing; so are the old color-plate books of 
which you can never collect too many. Their 
number is legion and their price at a second-hand 
store is apt to be not too astounding. The modern 
English gardening books with color plates always 
make me angry, because these English gardens 
are too much like miracles and their owners grow 
things that the Federal Horticultural Board has 
forbidden us to import. 

On one shelf side by side stand the Big Six 
on roses— Dean Hole, Pemberton, Ellwanger, 
McFarland, Pyle, and G. C. Thomas — with a 
set of American Rose Annuals and some of the 
publications of the British Rose Society bearing 
them company. The books that ring true are 
also put together — Mrs. Francis King, A. Clut- 
ton Brock, Miss Jekyll, Mrs. Wilder, Neltje 
Blanchan, Mabel C. Sedgwick, William Robinson, 
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Louise Shelton, Mrs. Harding, Mrs. Stout, and 
Mrs. Ely. (Note what a lot of these are women!) 
The specialized books come below this, turgid 
though important studies on soil and plant 
diseases and such. 

I would like, one of these days, to pick up the 
gardening journal of some old soul who had 
devoted years to this Queen of Hobbies. What 
wonderful reading there would be, for example, 
in the journal of the woman who made the famous 
Ferral Gardens at La Grange, Georgia. In her 
teens she was sentenced to an early death by a 
physician. She replied that as she had so short 
a time to live she guessed she’d make a garden. 
She made it — outlived her physician and died 
in her nineties, having enjoyed and improved the 
place for seventy-five years! Perhaps her journal 
would reveal how she acquired the twenty-three 
varieties of magnolias now blooming there, and 
how she made her Lover’s Lane for the girls and 
boys of the town to court in, and how she Jabored 
to spell, in the clipped box beside her house, the 
sentiment, “God Is Love.” 
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JOHN RYDER FECIT 
On an obscure corner of the house, where a 
honeysuckle drapes it from too public and curious 
a view, we have placed a small board on which 
is lettered: 
John Ryder 

Fecit 

1841 
This, with due family ceremony, was put in 
place one June day, when the peonies and iris 
and blazing Oriental poppies made the border 
jubilant with color. We were prompted to place 
it there after reading what Royal Cortissoz said 
on the occasion of a presentation of a medal to 
Mr. Henry Bacon, architect of the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington. This was the first 
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time, it seems, that the United States Govern- 
ment had taken the trouble to honor an archi- 
tect with a public ceremony. Mr. Cortissoz won- 
dered why it wasn’t more often done. And, 
following his thought, we wondered why people 
who build homes don’t take the trouble to give 
the architect some permanent credit for his work. 
Perhaps the reason is because so many well- 
intentioned clients, having suggested an extra 
bathroom to the architect, consider themselves 
responsible for the designing of the entire house. 
So far architects have been satisfied if they are 
paid, much less honored. 

In all my wanderings through other people’s 
houses I have found only two homes in which 
such honor was given. One to Stanford White — 
a little tablet in the hall of a country house — 
and one to the architect of a home in Elmira, 
New York, the architect’s name and achievement 
being carved on the mantel edge in the library. 

Granted that a home-builder’s relations with 
his architect have been pleasant, granted that 
the bill has been paid without recourse to law, 
why not let the architect sign his work? Why 
shouldn’t the mark of such a great architect as 
Charles A. Platt on a house give it authenticity 
and value just as the butterfly gives value to a 
Whistler painting? If the client has so interfered 
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that the architect isn’t proud of the house, he 
need not sign it, just as etchers do not sign proofs 
with which they are dissatisfied. The poet signs 
his poem, the sculptor his figure, the musician 
his composition, the artist his painting, the 
writer his story — but the architect joins the 
-vast majority of Anonymous. 

It is not uncommon for the architect’s name 
to appear on a public building. Mr. Cass Gilbert, 
I believe, is to be found smiling down from a 
capital in the corridor of the Woolworth Building, 
which he designed. Ivan the Terrible, legend 
reports, honored the architect of Saint Isaac’s 
Cathedral in the Red Square at Moscow with 
the pleasant little ceremony of putting out his 
eyes; he didn’t want the design duplicated, was 
the reason he is said to have given. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren doubtless received great honor in 
his day, and he has recently been receiving more 
encomiums, on the occasion of his duo-centenary. 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, I have heard, on the 
occasion of the first service in a church he de- 
signed, was permitted to march in the procession 
in full doctor’s regalia. Such occasions are rare; 
the architect usually seems obliged to take his 
cash and let the credit go. 

Since this year of grace is as good as any to 
institute an excellent custom, why not mark it 
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as the time in the history of America when home- 
builders began to honor their architects by asking 
them to sign the homes they designed? 

Just how the house can be marked will depend 
on the house itself. It is not uncommon to find 
inscriptions on the door lintel of Colonial homes; 

in an English type of home, the architect’s name 
can be cut in an exposed beam; it could be 
stamped modestly in a piece of the rough iron 
in an Italian or Spanish house. Perhaps the 
architect can best select the spot and the manner 
of marking. 

While English is an excellent language, Latin 
is the accustomed tongue for inscriptions and 
the simple ‘“‘fecit’”’ tells the whole tale in two 
syllables. Or one might use the Latin for archi- 
tect, which is architectus. Of course, the date 
would be included. 

In our own case there was no architect. Ac- 
cording to the ancient son of the man who built 
this house, “Pop did it himself.” On further 
questioning (for this old fellow was reticent), 
“Pop took it from a book because Mom liked it.” 
“Pop,” by the by, was a master carpenter, a 
worthy man in any age. And there must have 
been some excellent books of house plans in 
those days, for “Pop” chose a good one— 
simple, severe, classical, in the Neo-Greek style 
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that prevailed in this country from 1800 up to 
the Civil War. This John Ryder, for such was 
his name, built the house for his bride, tucked 
it on the side of a Connecticut hill facing south 
so that the north winds would not make living 
unbearable in winter time. In front he planted 
two elms, one for his bride and one for himself — 
and they still shadow the old house with their 
‘generous branches. Successive generations of © 
owners have had respect for its lines, and such 
additions as were made have only given it 
nobility. . . . If, on some starry summer night, 
the shade of old John Ryder should lift aside the 
honeysuckle and read his name inscribed there, 
we hope he will be pleased. 


XXI 


WAS GRANDMOTHER SUCH A GOOD 
GARDENER? 


AurnoucH he had the memory of a garden to 
console him, Adam, it seems, was the only one 
who couldn’t say that it was his grandmother’s. 
Ever since his time grandmothers appear to have 
been making gardens and their grandchildren 
making invidious comparisons with the gardens 
they see. It’s a pretty poor grandchild who 
can’t boast an expert gardener for grandmother. 
But if some of these florally inclined old ladies 
should come back to see the flowers their grand- 
children are raising, they would doubtless return 
to the shades silent and ashamed. The only 
justification for a grandmother’s garden is that 
it gives one a pleasant memory — and all gardens 
are pleasant in remembrance. 
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Just what did your grandmother grow in her 
garden? 

If you name the plants to any flower-lover of 
to-day, he can, if he is quick at figures, guess 
about how old you are. For there are fashions 
in flowers, just as there are fashions in clothes, 
and grandmother in her garden was not above 
them. She grew, if I’m not mistaken. foxgloves | 
and Canterbury bells, tiger lilies and crimson- 
purple phlox, feverfew, sweet William, violets, 
lilacs, hollyhocks, rose campion, bergamot, snow- 
berry, honesty, snapdragons, virgin’s-bower, 
plume poppy, meadow rue, dahlias, sweet peas, 
lemon lilies, larkspur, white lupins, and mari- 
golds. These are only a handful. They are, as 
any gardener can see, the same flowers growing 
in gardens to-day. 

Where’s the difference? How do the fashions 
in flowers change? 

They change, first of all, in the popularity 
of certain of these flowers. Compare the rela- 
tively limited list of named varieties of fuchsias, 
found in current garden catalogues, with those 
listed in “Le Bon Jardinier”’ for 1866 — in which 
I find no less than fifty-two named varieties; 
and of geraniums (remember, this was the day 
of “‘bedding out”) a single list of one hundred 
and forty-six geraniums, names that made sweet 
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music in our grandmothers’ ears, but varieties 
of which we never hear to-day. 

The style in gardening changes also in the 
manner in which the garden is laid out: in the 
uses to which the flowers are put. 

If one’s grandmother belonged to the Colonial 
era, then her garden was formal in design, with © 
box-edged parterres —a reflection of the con- 
temporary mode in England and the Continent. 
If she lived in the Centennial era, she was given 
to carpet bedding and iron stags on the front 
lawn. If she belonged to the eighteen nineties she 
was just emerging from the iron stag stage, just 
hearing of herbaceous borders, just learning that 
it was execrable taste to spell one’s initials across 
the front lawn with red geraniums. 

The Colonial and Civil War eras found the 
herb garden still in existence, because these days 
had not known the invention of synthetic coal- 
tar drugs; days when home-made remedies and 
spices were used on all places that boasted a 
garden. If you felt restless, you drank tansy 
tea; nowadays you take aspirin. 

In both these eras the grouping of flowers in 
the garden was apt to be in seemly blocks; there 
was none of the striving to make subtle color 
schemes, which so many women gardeners affect 
to-day. The color scheme is a fad that has arisen 
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with the herbaceous border popularity and, in- 
cidentally, is being overdone. The next genera- 
tion of grandmothers will doubtless blush at the 
mention of a color scheme. One can scarcely 
blame them, for this business of having an all- 
blue or an all-white garden is almost as unnatural 
as an iron stag on the front lawn. 

The herbaceous border, which is the garden 
heritage the recent and present class of grand- 
mothers will hand on, may seem an easier style 
of gardening than the carpet bedding with an- 
nuals affected by Centennial grandmothers, and 
yet it is far from easy. ‘To make a good perennial 
border is no sinecure. It requires a knowledge of 
plant material and must constantly be kept in 
shape, if a succession of bloom is to be expected. 

The next generation of grandmother gardeners 
will have still another legacy and it will be a 
change in the style of landscaping. Whereas 
the herbaceous border demands the setting of a 
lawn and shrubbery and has an informal planting 
on a rather formal plan, the style which seems 
to be about to break upon us is an application 
of this formal plan to all parts of the garden. 
Properties, especially rectangular suburban lots, 
are divided into different sections —like the 
rooms of a house — separated either by shrubbery 
and hedges or by changes of level. There is the 
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service or drying yard, the flower garden and 
lawn, and the play section. Carry this idea a 
little further and we are back again at the formal 
garden of Colonial grandmothers. 

In the different varieties of flowers at her 
command the average gardener of to-day has the 
advantage over grandmothers in general. Plant 
explorers and hybridizers have added vastly to 
the lists of plant material. Whereas grandmother 
had only a few climbing roses, we have a noble 
company of whites, scarlets, crimsons, pinks, 
yellows, and combinations in single and double 
forms. We have double flowers where she had 
single, although these are sometimes a question- 
able advantage. We have in columbines a great 
variety of tints as compared with the old blue 
and white and red and yellow. In peonies and 
iris our varieties are infinitely better than any 
grandmother had. On pansies we can beat her 
every time. With delphiniums we are making 
great strides even though the Plant Quarantine 
has practically made impossible the importation 
of named varieties. In fact, grandmother, for 
all the pleasant recollections her gardens give 
us, has very little to teach the gardeners of to-day. 

It is true, however, that if in plant lore she 
has little to give us, in the philosophy of enjoying 
a garden she has a great deal. That legendary 
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grandmother was always in her garden — she 
worked in it and she sat in it and she enjoyed it. 
Too many gardens to-day are made because they 
are the proper complement of a country place. 
They are the smart thing to have. Too few of 
the owners actually make them and too few of 
the mistresses of those gardens are to be found 
in them. Look for them at the country club, 
look for them at some one else’s house — but 
in their own gardens? . . . Perhaps it was be- 
cause we always found her there that we have 
such pleasant memories of grandmother’s garden. 


XXIT 
LITERARY FURNITURE 


A STRANGE turn of fate once made me editor 
_ of a magazine partly devoted to furniture. Not 
that I knew anything about furniture. I wanted 
to get a square meal, or to get married, or some- 
thing like that. Now, as the years pass and I 
keep on being more and more married and better 
fed, I find furniture utterly coloring my vision 
of life. Quite unconsciously I look at my friends 
with a measuring eye, criticize the contour of 
their legs, and place people according to periods. 

This would be a terrible affliction did it not 
have one advantage: know furniture and you 
know authors. Between authors and their chairs 
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is a striking similarity. The same national expres- 
sions can be found in both furniture and literary 
styles. As the author conforms himself to a 
chair, so does his writing. 

The author apparently doesn’t give a tinker’s 
blank who makes a country’s laws, much less 
who writes its songs, so long as he can sit in its 
chairs. The chairs that authors have sat in — 
almost equal the number of beds in which Wash- 
ington slept. In fact, if we were to judge authors 
by their chairs preserved in museums, we'd be 
inclined to believe that they spent most of their 
time sitting. This literary furniture is, as I have 
suggested, a delicate indication of the literary 
output. As the chair inclined, so the author 
wrote. As furniture lost its style, so did the 
author. 

When the Grand Rapids of Greece began to 
fake its inlay and run to cheap Babylonian repro- 
ductions, Greek authors neglected to wax their 
tablets. Pergamos and Alexandria thereupon set 
up competition, the workers at Sicyon perfected 
their bronze furniture—and so the glory of 
Greece faded. When Nero cared so little for 
furniture as to burn up a whole city full of it 
Roman authors began making of their parch- 
ments paper wads which they bandied at the 
pretty Roman maidens, thereby sparing future 
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generations of sophomores. They produced only 
a hothouse, scented-bath poetry that no one 
would read to-day, if it had been preserved. 
Lucan alone tried to lift up a he-man voice in 
this chaos of decadence, and was promptly put 
to death. When good, solid Jacobean furniture 
lost its character and began to dwindle into the 
Gallic-legged affairs of Anne, and of William and 
Mary, the drama just naturally got thin and 
spindle-legged too. The same Italian and French 
influences that were evidenced in the literature 
of those days changed the contour and character 
of the furniture. And it is a wise man who can 
say which changed first — writing or chair legs. 

This analogy can be carried, if one wishes, 
from the hard-bottomed, stiff-backed chairs of 
Shakespeare’s time to the decadent day-bed of 
the French Empire, when the literature of that 
epoch attempted to repeat the corruption and 
effeminacy of the Roman era which had pro- 
duced the day-bed’s own forerunner, the Roman 
couch. 

This, however, is not a disquisition on furni- 
ture styles. It is intended to be (as the title 
suggests) a few hints on how to know the authors 
from the furniture. Such knowledge is not super- 
fluous. For it would be an egregious blunder, a 
fatal faux pas, if, at some select gathering such 
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as the annual banquet of the Authors’ League 
or a soirée of the Poetry Society, you should 
mistake Irvin Cobb for a bombé-front secrétaire, 
or turn on a switch in Bliss Carman’s back and 
expect him to light up like a floor lamp, or take 
Miss Amy Lowell for a settee, or accidentally 
stuff Charles Hanson Towne behind your neck 
for a pillow. They might resent it. Such errors 
can never be made, if one has a working knowl- — 
edge of furniture. The following simple sug- 
gestions may be of assistance in determining the 
difference between furniture and authors: 

Most furniture is made to sit on. It is quite 
difficult to sit on an author. A few brave souls 
have tried it, and invariably they came off 
worsted. No one ever successfully sat on Mr. 
Louis Untermeyer, for example. Therefore, when 
you enter a room, look around for what appears 
to be a chair. If you can sit on it, then it is a 
chair. If not, it is likely to be an author. 

The second class of furniture is the sort you 
put things in, such as a cupboard. It is not 
easy to put anything into an author except food 
and drink. He may accept a little flattery, but 
he refuses to entertain suggestions. He has what 
he calls his Inner Consciousness, a sort of chest- 
like cavity inside himself, which is always full 
and from which he extracts his Works. Ii he is 
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a successful author (such as some I might men- 
tion), he can get away with this Inner Con- 
sciousness gag. But if he is merely an incipient 
writer (such as some others I might also men- 
tion), the critics will rend him to bits. This really 
is not the fault of the author — he should be a 
_ different kind of furniture. 

Which brings us to the third and last major 
group — that which is merely to be looked at as 
something beautiful or curious. Oddly enough, 
the authors that are merely to be looked at are 
what furniture dealers refer to as “imported 
pieces.” —They come from Russia and England. 
Authors from Russia and England are always 
great authors. They are always above criticism. 
You mustn’t try to sit on them or put things 
into them; they are merely to be admired and 
passed on with approval. 

There is one type of author I have never been 
able to understand. He is known as the Standard 
Author, and is purchased according to size and 
on the installment plan with ten years’ sub- 
scription to a magazine, much as one buys a 
stock-pattern dining-room suite as an incident 
to laying in a life’s supply of Tetley’s tea. The 
great difference between the two is that you 
actually do use the dining-room suite, whereas 
in most households there is a death penalty for 
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any one daring to remove a Standard Author 
from his place on the shelves. There he stands, 
year after year, sturdy and stanch, like *Gene 
Field’s little toy dog, covered with dust. 

What makes an author standard? His size? 
And why do people buy standard authors? They 
aren’t alive, they don’t have to be supported. 
Bulwer-Lytton, for example, or Charles Reade. 
I sincerely believe that good, honest folk buy 
them in the same set fashion that they go about 
buying furniture for a house — they figure out 
that theyll need a bed, a bureau and a wash- 
stand, an easy-chair, two straight-back chairs, 
a library table, a rug, a table lamp, a print of 
“The Last Supper’ — and a set of Macaulay. 
Standard authors are all right in their place, 
but why make them the foundations of a begin- 
ning married life? Perhaps a profounder mind 
may solve this riddle some day. 

This discourse cannot end without a word 
on antique authors. And before we go any fur- 
ther, let me warn you against the spurious 
variety. There are two kinds of antiques — old 
antiques and mid-Victorian. A genuine Italian 
Renaissance chair is a veritable antique, but a 
Rogers Group isn’t. Most of our literary antiques 
are kept in museums or the homes of the very 
rich. The Rogers Groups are kept in small- 
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town libraries and the homes of the middle class 
where torn bindings are their sole claim to 
ancient merit. 

The Rogers Group authors aren’t old enough 
to be either dead or antique, nor are they young 
enough to warrant preservation in a place of 
honor. Many of these authors are still alive — 
harmless, wrinkled old gentlemen, who speak 
glowingly of the past and think literature to-day 
is going to the ultimate Airedales. Without the 
slightest provocation they tell you how they 
wrote the first American problem novel — ’way 
back in the Centennial year — but the book was 
before its time and didn’t sell. Or perhaps they 
had their transient hour of popularity, the way 
burnt-wood chairs did. For a time every one 
had them about; then the style changed and they 
were moved up to the attic — chairs and books 
alike— to give place to a new generation of 
authors and chairs. 

There is something very sad about these Rogers 
Group romancers. For them Prohibition has 
been a great boon, for when in liquor the past is 
alive to them, and they speak of the chance 
their next book will have — that book they’ll 
never write. 


XXII 
THE CANDLE IN THE WINDOW 


We’VE just come down from Boston, where on 
Christmas Eve we saw the candles in the win- 
dows of houses on Beacon Hill. An hour of 
enchantment, a step from the reality of this 
world to the dreams of another. 

For the past few years now Boston has turned 
Christmas Eve into a Feast of Lights. It has 
become a custom, municipal wide, to place a 
candle or candles in the windows of one’s home. 
You find it done elaborately with golden can- 
delabra along Commonwealth Avenue, you find 
it done no less beautifully and joyously in the 
slattern tenements of the North End with its 
penny candles stuck in bottles. So widespread 
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has become this display that the local fire depart- 
ment, I am told, passes a sleepless night on 
Christmas Eve. Nevertheless, it is a goodly 
custom, cheerful, symbolic of the season, and 
delightfully romantic (quite in the mode, in fact), 
because it originated in Russia. 

It is said that in old Russia both peasants and 
lords alike used to place lights in their windows 
on Christmas Eve. Being orthodox folk, they 
thought that perhaps the Virgin and Joseph, 
again searching for the inn, might pass that way. 
The candle would light their passing and give 
them good cheer. That much of the custom has 
Boston adopted, which is doing a lot for Uni- 
tarian Boston. 

But the Russians went further. Perchance, 
they said, this holy pair will not find the inn, 
consequently let us leave the front door unlocked. 
Seeing the light in the window, they may try 
the door. Finding the door unlatched, they may 
come in. Thereafter this house and all who dwell 
in it will be blessed! 

Of course it would be expecting too much of 
Boston, or any modern city for that matter, to 
go totally unlocked on Christmas Eve. Not only 
would the fire department have a sleepless night, 
but the police department as well. It is suf- 
ficiently beautiful and significant for a city with 
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an inhibitive Puritan heritage so to forget its 
ancestry as, on one night of the year at least, 
to expose its heart boldly and unashamed. 

In doing this, Boston has contributed gener- 
ously to the right attitude toward Christmas. 
For celebrating Christmas, in addition to doing 
a number of other things, affords an opportunity 
to expose one’s heart with impunity. Even the, 
most conservative and straight-laced must break 
bonds that day; even the most self-centered 
must leap out of one’s self. The practice of 
exchanging gifts, the business of hanging a holly 
wreath on the front door and placing a candle. 
in the window, the custom of sitting down to 
feast expansively, are all phases of exposing that 
tender side which modern commerce, modern 
society, and the general hectic manner in which 
we work, play, and have our being, declare shall 
not be brought forth either for common exercise 
or public gaze. 

Any goodly custom, even that of placing a 
Christmas candle in the window, is a symbol 
in which some past spiritual experience of the 
race is crystallized and by which it is handed 
down. These experiences may run counter to 
the life of the day, and yet, when they are recalled 
and symbolized by the custom, contemporary 
life accepts them without question. I need not 
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expatiate on the manifestation of a Great Heart 
that this candle-lighting symbolizes, but the 
manner in which it is accepted makes an illu- 
minating commentary on the life of to-day. It 
bites deep into our everyday world. 

For three hundred and sixty-four days of 
the year Business says, “Be critical — accept 
nothing!” Society says, “Be fastidious — accept 
no one!’ These are the counsels of its perfection, 
the traditional formule for its success. On the 
three hundred and sixty-fifth day, the world 
abruptly turns about face, defies its own tradi- 
tions, rejects its own counsels. It discovers that 
what it has called success is not genuine reality; 
that the road to attainment lies not along a 
fastidiously critical and guarded path, but 
through the rough and common heart of the 
world. It acknowledges, on one day at least, 
that the things of the heart are things of authentic 
and abundant consequence. 

The most permanent and active manifestation 
of the heart is the home. In his slow and arduous 
climb up from the primitive, man has gradually 
evolved this idea of having a place where the 
young are protected and trained, where the weak 
are guarded, where the old and weary may rest. 
He has fashioned a habitation where he can 
practice his ideals unmolested. And so we have 
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the amazing spectacle of men coming home from 
business — which has naught to do with the 
heart and is often far from ideal — and forthwith 
slipping into the things of the heart the way they 
slip into an old and easy coat. Let defeat arrest 
their progress, and they flee to the home for 
courage. Let worry assail them, and they lock 
the front door against it. Let disillusionment 
come, and they go back home to start all over 
again. 

These two forces are arrayed against each 
other — on one side the world, on the other the 
home and the things of the heart for which the 
home stands. The front door, the porch, the 
curtained windows, the busy kitchen, the nursery 
upstairs, the hearth downstairs, the rose in the 
garden, the vine on the arch, the flowering bush 
beside the gate—all champion the things of 
the heart. These persist when others falter and 
fail utterly. The quality of the eternal is in 
them. They bear the heritage of the undefeated. 

Like a beleaguered city the home watches its 
gate, scrutinizes those who pass it. Its enemy, 
the vast world, lies outside. Days come, days go. 
The truce seems never-ending. ‘Then, on one 
night of the year, the forces of the home make 
a sudden sally into the world. From every point 
are debouched these strange and potent warriors 
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of the heart. They swarm over the plains of the 
world — and the world succumbs! 

The signal for the beginning of this great fight 
is a candle set in a window — here a candle in 
a candlestick of gold, there a penny candle stuck 
in a bottle. Seeing it, the world knows that the 
inexorable warfare has commenced. Facing the 
unconquerable army of the home, the world 
realizes that on this day it must go down to 
defeat. 

And that impending battle, if you must know, 
is the real reason why the police of Boston and 
other candle-lighting cities never dare sleep on 
Christmas Eve. That is why the firemen stand 
by their engines. 


XXIV 
GIVE IT A NAME 


Down the road from us, at the point where the 
river threads under the span of an old stone 
bridge, is a little house. A vest-pocket house, 
with a tiny roadside lawn in front hid away 
behind Lombardy poplars, and a tiny garden 
in the rear, stretching along the river-bank. Its 
porch hangs out over the river. Beside it is a 
long grape arbor where they have tea of after- 
noons. An Englishman lives there and, after 
the manner of an Englishman when he acquires 
a home, he gave it a name. ““The Cottage” he 
called it, just that — “The Cottage.” 

Last year he bought a strip of land across the 
river and in this angle beside the road, built a 
garage with three rooms above where he could 
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camp out when “The Cottage’ was closed or 
put up extra guests or tuck away a Man Friday. 
Searcely had the carpenters finished the roof 
when he began scouring about for a name to 
give that garage. “If the house is “The Cottage,’ ” 
he said, “‘why not call this little sister the . . . ? 
Ah, yes! “The Cot.’ ” 

At first it sounded silly, “The Cottage” and 
“The Cot’; then, as the neighbors got used to 
it, it wasn’t silly at all. It seemed the most 
sensible thing in the world, this naming houses. 

But this Englishman didn’t stop there. Having 
established his riverside home, he acquired an 
apartment in town, and forthwith it was known 
as ““The Cutlet.”’ There, said we, he has run 
out of names! And so he had until, casting eyes 
upon a largish tool house!7? at the foot of his 
garden, he was seized with a desire to make 
of it a retreat, a little study where he could flee 
from family and guests. Having kalsomined it 
inside a primrose yellow and set out a writing- 
table and chair and a shelf of books, he christened 
it “The Cootie.” “The Cottage,” “The Cot,” 
“The Cutlet,” “The Cootie’ —this man is a 
bloated landed gent! 

The English have always named their homes, 
especially their country homes. Americans did 
once, in that past generation before we flung 
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Victorian ideals to the winds. Of late the custom 
has died out. We seem satisfied with a Rural 
Free Delivery number. It is too bad. We name 
our boats, our babes, and our Pekingese puppies, 
but when it comes to giving that country place 
a name, we are either overwhelmed with self- 
consciousness, or, having racked our brains for 
a suitable name, give up the search in disgust. 

This old-fashioned custom might well be re- 
vived, and we should be better for the revival. 
Naming a country house gives us definite identity 
with that place. It indicates both to ourselves 
and to the world that we bought and developed | 
that place as a home to last through the years, 
not merely as a real estate investment. 

One of the tragedies of the development of 
our countryside is this insidious lure of possibly 
selling again at a profit. It seems to color every 
plan we have for the improvement of our homes. 
Put on a new roof, and maybe we'll get more for 
it when we come to sell! Lay out a pretty gar- 
den — pretty gardens impress prospective pur- 
chasers of real estate! That sort of bargaining 
with the home can bring no good to the American 
people. The profit of a home must never be 
reckoned in dollars and cents. 

It can be reckoned, however, in pride of owner- 
ship, in health, in contentment, in the feeling 
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that one has something stable beneath his feet, 
something from which he can start and to which 
he can return. It can be both the beginning and 
the end of his dreams, the source and the spur 
to his ambition, the second best romance of 
his life. 

A man who gives his home a name proves that 
he has this sense of romance, and sometimes 
humor, and without either a home is lost on him. 

It affords him, also, an infinite number of ways 
to mark there the intensity of his romance and 
his dreams. Say that the pride of that place are 

three elms and you call it “Three Elm Farm.” 
The writing paper can be engraved with three 
elms, the silver marked with them, the linen 
embroidered with them, and the sticker labels 
that you paste on boxes of flowers you send to 
friends. If you are a cautious owner, you will 
also brand your garden tools with that mark, 
indelibly burned in. 

But — and here’s where the trouble lies — you 

-shouldn’t call it “Three Elm Farm”’ if your three 
elms are only little saplings. They must be big, 
healthy, house-shadowing elms. 

Because people in the past gave such utterly 
unsuitable, fatuous, and silly names to their 
country places, this excellent custom died out. 
They called a place “Rocklea”’ when it had one 
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rock, and “Crow’s Nest”? when the place was so 
bald of trees that no self-respecting crow would 
think of making his nest there. The country 
place should have the sort of name that you 
won’t be afraid of mentioning. If the place does 
not naturally suggest a name, do not force one 
on it. You will be committing as hideous an 
offense as the parent who condemns his innocent 
boy to the lifelong torment of Percy or forever 
ruins the matrimonial chances of a daughter 
with some unpronounceable combination of Nor- 
wegian syllables. 

It may be that circumstances or an over- 
whelming sense of modesty prevents one from 
giving a place a name publicly. It may never 
be carved on the gatepost or embroidered on the 
linen. This does not prevent it from having a 
name that crystallizes the vision of that place 
whenever one thinks of it. I know of a little 
roadside country home down on Long Island. 
A brook runs through the property and over the’ 
brook is flung a pretty little blue bridge — just 
one bridge. Some day, when the place is fully 
developed, it will have several blue bridges. Until 
it is developed, the owner, with a fine apprecia- 
tion of the truth, will not call it that. At present 
she doesn’t call it anything. But when she thinks 
of it, it is “Blue Bridges.” 
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If the house can be named, so can the rooms. 
Whenever I see the plans of a house I wonder 
what the owners call this place and that. The 
architect gives them a number — Chamber No. 1, 
Chamber No. 2. Is it merely the “South Room” 
and the “East”? Or do they find themselves 
one day speaking of it as the “Valley Room,” 
because its windows look out over the valley? 
And the “‘Hill Room”’ because it faces the hilltop 
beyond? 

In this Connecticut farmhouse are four bed- 
chambers. Qne has blue painted furniture with 
panels of morning glories, and it is known as 
the “Blue Room.” And there are always blue 
and white flowers to put in that room. Another 
has a purple carpet and yellow walls and answers 
to the name of the “Yellow Room.” And there 
are yellow and purple flowers for that. A third 
has apricot walls and a lush green carpet — one 
of those thick carpets that are a delight to the 
toes of a cold morning — and this is the “‘Apricot 
Room.” White flowers are put in there and pale 
pinks. Mine own, because it contains only a 
cot and a sea chest, is privately called “Orphant 
Annie’s Room.” 

The front room downstairs we know as the 
*“Morning Room,” because it is a pleasant place 
to sit of mornings with the sun flooding it and, 
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for the second reason, that everybody else in 
town calls theirs the living-room. The lower 
terrace is called the “Brick Terrace,’ because 
it is made of bricks and, one of these days, there 
will be a spot in the garden called the “‘Virgin’s 
Bower,” because of the clematis that will cover it. 

And so it goes on, each room and porch and 
spot in the garden with a name. We have great 
fun with it. | 

I would slay the man who suggested my selling 
it at a profit. 


LOOKING INTO WINDOWS 


It was impolite, and yet the outcome of it has 
haunted me for days — I stared in a window. 

The hot July sky made gardening a tiresome 
sport. I chucked the spade and followed wherever 
the road would lead me. It threaded down 
through the valley to the fringe of wild hill-land 
northward. And there, on a wall close to an old, 
gray stone house, I sat to dangle my legs. Across 
the road, behind another low wall, stood a house, 
its two side windows looking out at me. 

The day was one to make you forget civiliza- 
tion — heavy air wafting the faint aroma of new- 
cut hay, the chuckle of a brook, a sky veiled 
with wispy clouds. Between the ranks of trees 
the old dirt road went straight on to a curve and 
then dived out of sight. 
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In one of the windows of the house across the 
road sat a man. He had a little girl upon his 
knee, jogging her up and down. He sang — 
I know he did — “Ride a cock horse to Banbury 
Cross”; for she was laughing as her candlestick 
curls rioted about, and he was laughing too — 
a laugh that heaved his shoulders. His head 
was gray, this man’s, and he had a close-cropped, 
gray mustache, and wore spectacles. There was 
about his face the ruddy, well-groomed lines of 
a successful business man — perhaps not a rich 
man, but one who is content. For several mo- 
ments I watched him. Then a woman came and 
took the child, and he swung around in his chair, 
his back to me. I slid down from the wall to 
follow the road. 

Later in the afternoon I returned that way 
and stopped opposite the gray stone house to see 
if they were still riding to Banbury Cross. The 
window was empty. Suddenly the gate swung 
open and the man stepped out. He was hideously 
deformed — his legs twisted and bowed, and one 
foot dragged behind. . 

As he passed, he glanced up at me, and I 
turned away — not that I was afriad to look 
upon his deformities, but because I wanted to 
save the glimpse the window had given me of 
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this man singing to the child of the fine lady who 
has rings on her fingers and bells on her toes. 

‘The window had done all this. It had framed 
the picture and set the composition. It had 
eliminated the unlovely and disclosed a glimpse 
of domestic joy. 

It is like being a first-nighter at a play, this 
looking into windows. What the curtain will 
reveal you can only conjecture. Yet the same 
sort of gambling curiosity that makes you alert 
for the rising bell of a theater curtain draws you 
aside to look into a window. The curiosity is 
forgivable, certainly far more forgivable — be- 
cause more human — than that which prompts 
one to look out of a window. 

People who look out of windows are usually 
satisfied with themselves. They stare out upon 
the world with a languid air of mild amusement. 
The act does not denote any vital interest in 
others; rather it signifies a certain boredom of 
soul and body. The genus clubman is typical. 
Whether he gazes upon Fifth Avenue or Pall 
Mall, he is always the same — a little pouchy, 
a touch disdainful and satiated. There he sits, 
monarch of a leather chair lacking sword and 
scepter. The kind of women who peep from 
behind half-shuttered windows are the clubman’s 
counterpart. Who has not seen them! The more 
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slattern their homes, the more time they have 
to gawk. Somehow, I don’t trust people who 
gawk out of windows. Rabelais has something 
to say on that: “If you desire to live in peace, 
joy, health, making yourself always merry, never 
trust those men that always peep out through 
a little hole.” 

In looking into windows, on the other hand,, 
you are fired with a desire to see how like your- 
self the other half lives. Whatever vision greets 
your eyes will be an image of yourself, for we 
see in others that which we are. If we look in 
hate, we shall see hateful things; if we look with 
love, true loveliness will be disclosed in every 
window pane. 

All windows are divided into three kinds: 

Those that you were meant only to look at; 
those which, we are told, it isn’t polite for you 
to look into; and those whose soul raison d’etre 
is that they invite you to look in. 

Or, in more concrete terms, church windows, 
house windows, and shop windows. 

Concerning shop windows we have been as- 
sured that here in America their lighting has 
reached a high point of efficiency and their 
decoration the sublime zenith of art. Perhaps 
that is so. We live in an efficient age. And the 
streets are strewn with these efficient and artistic 
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baits for our purse. Although their incongruities 
of wax figure and wire frame have brought me 
a fleeting sense of amusement, they have rarely 
tempted me to buy anything. Being a man, I 
seldom enter a store without knowing pretty 
well what I want. Women, on the other hand, 
look in store windows and then buy. When you 
see a man gazing eagerly in an up-to-date Amer- 
ican shop window, you can be sure he is either 
full of meat, or he has nothing better to do, or 
he is obedient to the tug of the eternal feminine 
at his elbow. 

In big cities it is not so much the window that 
attracts me as the people outside it. The pastry 
and confectioner’s shops have become a valuable 
commercial asset to the hungry ragamuffin who 
begs outside them. Did you ever see a beggar 
in front of a harness-shop window? 

Cartoonists have always found the onlookers 
rich material for their pencils. There is the 
callow youth who stands, watch in hand, before 
the pawnbroker’s, debating whether he shall dis- 
pose of the watch and buy roses from the florist’s 
next door, or go to her empty-handed. And there 
are the family quarrels that start when she wants 
to look at waists and he at golf clubs. You see 
the parting of the way — and after each has had 
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his and her fill, they link arms again until they 
reach the next shop window. 

In one capacity, however, shop windows do 
serve the city dweller, and for that they deserve 
great reward: they are infallible calendars of the 
passing seasons. Those to whom the harvest 
fields are a strange country, read of Autumn’s 
coming in the provisioner’s piles of pumpkins; 
they know that Spring is dancing up the land 
because the florists display daffodils. Moreover, 
shop windows mark our feast days and point 
out to us the nation’s glory. We may forget 
that Washington was born on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, but the patriotic window decorator never 
does. 

The shop windows in a small town are always 
an unfailing source of delight to me. They may 
be unclean and disorderly, but they are frank 
and open and sincere about it. What is so unclean 
and yet so fascinating as those lollypop windows 
that display skeins of licorice shoestrings and 
racks of all-day suckers, powdered with a month’s 
dust, faded by many suns and melted into shape- 
less rainbows! And barbers’ shops with their 
rows of shaving mugs and hair tonic and pyramids 
of soap that no one ever uses or would dare to 
use. And the dingy, dusty tobacconist’s window 
of some backwater village street, more romantic 
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for all its corncob pipes than a dozen of these 
bright and sanitary displays we see in the cities. 

During a journey around the world I jotted 
down notes of window displays that pleased my 
fancy. Out of several score the two best were in 
Holland and Manchuria. At Willebroeck was a 
window giving equal honors to pats of oleo- 
margarine and pressed-glass statues of the Virgin; 
and at Sun Sing one happy Manchu merchant 
displayed German boots, English Cigarettes, and 
French champagne, all jumbled together in a 
friendly sort of fashion without the slightest re- 
gard for national pride. 

But best of all, in either city or town, either 
here or in other lands, is the small dry-goods 
window. Youthful experience with them may 
have prejudiced me, yet I have learned to spell 
out their symbolism. My earliest errand was to 
buy pins at a little shop kept by a faded maiden 
lady. Natural perversity made me linger, and I 
stood for several moments before her window. 
There she had displayed bolts of gingham, a few 
boxes of notions, and a bottle or two of scents. 
In one corner a modest sign, crudely lettered, 
informed the busy world of her avocation: she 
did plain sewing. 

Most of us are only small shopkeepers after 
all. We have a tiny stock in trade, and with 
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unwearying faithfulness we carry it along through 
the years. Few are our customers and few our 
sales. We know naught of Big Business and the 
stupendous trafficking that shake the world. 
Now and again our peace is broken as the little 
doorbell tinkles, and out we bustle to greet those 
who have come for our wares— our homely, 
everyday virtues, as homely and commonplace: 
as was the gingham in that shop; a stock of 
useful little capacities like the boxes of notions; 
and some pleasure-giving scents. We always 
have the scents. 

Church windows are symbols. They are sacra- 
ments in glass. They were not made to look 
into, but to look through; nor were they ever 
made to be opened. 

Like all things religious, light must be behind 
the church window or its message is in vain. 
Those who are inside can see its glory only by 
daylight; those who are outside can see it only 
when the night has come and the light inside is 
burning. 

Perhaps, after all, it is not for the worshipers 
that church windows exist. Perhaps it is for 
those who are without — farers of many paths — 
that these stand, these silent companies of saints 
and angels. A vigilant patrol, how quickly they 
spring into life and action for us once the light 
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behind them is kindled! Eager and faint, Cath- 
erine beholds us from her wheel and Christ from 
His enthroned cross, Jairus’s daughter rises 
radiant from her sleep, the blind see, the lame 
walk. 

To catalogue the varieties of these window 
experiences would be to write volumes, although 
with singular regularity one rule applies to them 
all: that as the eye bespeaks the man, so the 
window indicates the life within. Forbidding 
or cheerful, shaded or curtained, large or small, 
you know folk by their windows, you can measure 
their mode of life and their attitude to other men 
and women by the way their windows look out 
upon the world. It may not be intentional or 
conscious on the part of those who dwell within, 
but all house windows are shop windows, and 
in them we see displayed, either arranged in 
order or jumbled together with an artistry, the 
little wares of good cheer or poor taste or of 
unresourceful and futile living. 

There are those who will contend that looking 
into the window of a house is the act of an ill- 
bred man. I do not agree. The history of the 
window has been nothing more than a succession 
of moves which has brought the window to its 
present position in house architecture where it 
can be looked into. 
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The window was the “wind’s eye” of the 
ancient hall, and originally it was nothing more 
than a hole in the roof through which the smoke 
escaped. Certainly it was not intended to be 
looked into, for the man who did so was con- 
sidered an enemy, and, in hostile times, a guard 
was stationed on a platform below to strike at 
such overly-curious marauders. Since that day | 
to the present the window has been creeping 
down to the level of our eyes. 

What we call Civilization and the universality 
of the policeman have brought about this trans- 
formation. Once upon a time the policeman 
stood inside the house and he who looked in a 
window was an enemy; nowadays, the policeman 
stands outside, and he who looks in is a friend. ... 
Here a bandbox flat holds its treasure of a 
mother and her child; there a woman sings at a 
piano; now men and maidens dance; now little 
children flatten their noses against the pane; 
a lad fumbles with a puppy; a family sit down to 
dinner. . . . You can be friend to all these. 


XXVI 


THE MAN WHO FLEW KITES 


HE used to come down on a late Saturday after- 
noon train, and healways carried a lot of bundles. 
A pretty long ride that, from the city to this 
obscure town in South Jersey, long and hot, 
and it must have been exhausting after the dreary 
week in town. How glad he was to reach home! 
How he’d drop his bundles and shove back his 
straw hat, and hug us all! Then he’d go indoors 
and wash up while we youngsters restrained our 
curiosity as best we could until he’d come down 
again and open the bundles. Almost every 
Saturday he brought a kite or some new kite 
string or a fancy bob he’d made. These inspected, 
we'd all troop out to the meadow, and up they’d 
go! 
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I had almost forgotten this until the other 
day when, sitting beside him, the years rolled 
back and I saw a young man in a meadow full 
of daisies and waving grass, clustered with chil- 
dren, and running lickety-split with a kite string 
in his hand. Behind him the kite bobbed and 
dipped. Then of a sudden it caught the air and 
began to soar. And he stood there, perspiring » 
but happy, and watched it climb the sky. 

A lucky fellow, to have a father who flew kites! 

It takes a certain kind of man to do that — 
to lay aside his years and dignity, to lift himself 
above the ground-grovelling of business, and let 
his heart soar with a bit of paper on crossed 
sticks bobbing in the wind. It shows a certain 
rare appreciation of life. Not only that we are 
capable of soaring, but that we can soar and 
still have a string giving us contact with earth. 
Not only that we go up with the breezes of cir- 
cumstance, but fall when they fail — breezes over 
which we have no control. To fly a kite takes 
a light heart, a laughing, running nature to 
which old age is stranger and always will be. 

Sometimes he "sed to sit down under a tree, 
and I can see him sitting there, the kite string 
wound around his fingers, his head nodding with 
exhaustion. Suddenly the kite would tug and 
he’d wake up with a snort to find that, although 
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he’d been napping, his contact with the little 
thing above was still unbroken. Strange how 
Life gives these unexpected tugs now and then! 

There was one day (he probably has forgotten 
it by now) when he put up a big box kite on a 
strong line with a wooden reel held to the ground 
by heavy stones. It took a lot of running to 
make her rise, and several times she almost came 
to grief in a tree. Finally, she was on her way 
and we all cheered. Then, as he stood there 
watching her take the air, this man began to 
whistle a tune to himself, a low quiet whistle. 
It was Newman’s hymn— 


“Praise to the Holiest in the heights 
And in the depths be praise.” 


Well, you know what he was doing — saying his 
prayers with a kite! 

Down in Bermuda we found that all through 
Lent the boys practice kite-flying. The sport 
culminates on Good Friday in a kite battle with 
rosined strings and knife edges tied to bobs. 
You try to cut your opponent’s cord. A battle 
in the air. Something symbolic about that, 
coming on Good Friday. 

One of these days (it will be before this text 
goes to the printer) [ll climb the hill behind 
the house where there is a huge meadow unbroken 
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by trees or stone walls. And there, silly as it 
may sound, you'll see a short fat fellow chasing 
breathless through the grass, a string clutched 
in his hand, and a bit of a red kite bobbing 
behind him.18 Then, when it shall have mounted 
the air (if, perchance, there isin my heart what 
there was in his), I shall sit down in the shadow 
of the barn, and the tune of Newman’s angelic | 
choir will break the chatter of the barn swallows. 


XXVIT 
THE VALLEY OF THE PAST 


“ALL men,” says Rulman Merswin, the mystic, 
“are called to their origin.”” However much 
we may have apostasized, we seem to return 
eventually to the things in which we first be- 
lieved. However many women we may have 
loved, we return (in fancy, at least) to the first 
one. However many hills we may have climbed, 
we can always return— most of us do—to 
the valley of the past. 

This sounds very esoteric, so Ill explain it. 
It is apropos of something that happened in this 
quiet valley the other night, something of which 
the natives have ever since been talking. One 
of the old fellows went on the loose and dis- 
graced himself. The story goes ’way, ’way back. 

As a lad (so they say) he was quite a blade, 
quite a healthy, handsome young colt, and his 
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technique with the girls unsurpassed. To be 
buzzed by Johnnie was a great experience, 
and the girl the envy ofalltheothers. Thismust 
have been in the late fifties, about the time 
Lincoln was setting up in law and William 
Lloyd Garrison was ranting about slavery. 
One girl especially did Johnnie favor. 
They were seen a lot together. Their names soon 
became associated. Every one expected that 
he’d marry her. Then something happened or 
she changed her mind, for she married another 
man and went to live on a farm farther down 
the valley. This, as I have said, was about the 
time Lincoln was being heard of as a lawyer in 
Springfield, Illinois, and Garrison was ranting 
about slavery. | 
Since then a powerful lot of water has flowed 
under the old stone bridge. Men have come, 
lived, and passed into remembrance. Trees have 
grown up, died, and disappeared. ‘There have 
been wars and a multitude of inventions. In one 
way or another these things must have affected 
the lives of this young fellow and this country 
girl, he living at one end of the valley and she 
at the other. Their lives changed, too — she 
bore children and they in turn bore children. 
Johnnie never married, but his hair gradually 
changed from black to gray, and his back, once 
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straight as a rod, showed the weight of years. 
In all this time, so the neighbors assure me, these 
two never saw each other. 

The other night, when the road lay like a silver 
ribbon under the moon and the air was fragrant ' 
with the newly cut hay curing in the meadows, 
this old woman strolled up the valley — up the 
valley of the past. Somewhere along the road 
the old man met her and (this was what scandal- 
ized the neighborhood) the two old lovers were 
last seen walking away into the dark together 
swinging hands. 

Neighbors say he should have resisted the 
temptation. Like Saint John of the Desert, 
perhaps. Tempted all his life by all manner of 
allurements, the old fellow resisted them suc- 
cessfully. The Devil grew angrier as John grew 
saintlier. Before he died the old fellow would 
fall! So the last and greatest temptation was 
presented — a woman, beautiful beyond words, 
with hair the color of golden corn and eyes like 
the stars and a body slim like a young boy’s. 
With his remaining strength old John rallied 
his wits to resist her. She spoke, she sang, she 
pleaded. Gradually he felt himself slipping into 
her arms. With a final effort he pulled himself 
away and (lovely touch!) bit his tongue in half 
and spat it at her! 
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Two old lovers in the moonlight sauntering 
down the valley of the past swinging hands! I 
wonder what they said! Not much, perhaps. 
He isn’t given to words anyhow. . . . Had she 
been Héloise and he Abélard, he would have said, 
“Beloved, I can hope for nothing, save to be 
more than ever thine,” and she, “My heart is 
not with me but with thee.” . . . Had he been 
Aucassin and she Nicolette, he would have sung: 


“Fair thou art, my Nicolette, 
Fair in coming, fair in going, 
Fair in play and fair in wooing, 
Fair in sorrow, fair in bliss, 
Fair to hold and fair to kiss.” 


And she, protesting, “I doubt not that thou 
lovest me even much as thou sayest, but I love 
thee more than thou dost me.”” But being neither 
of these, he probably said, “Hello, Liza, where 
you goin’?” And she answered, “Nowhere, 
Johnnie.” And he, “All right, then let’s go 
together.” And the rest of it was probably just 
moonlight and the fragrance of the hay curing 
in the roadside meadows. 


XXVIII 
THE STEEP ASCENT 


I am quite convinced (having done it myself) 
that the way to develop the grounds of a country 
place is first to locate, the various parts of the 
garden one hopes eventually to make, then 
develop those parts bit by bit and quite separate 
from each other, and finally connect them by 
paths and planting so that you pass from one 
to the other without consciousness of those parts 
ever having been distinct entities. Our garden 
started spotty and spotty it remained for several 
years. Then, when no one was looking, we laid 
down walks and cut paths — and lo, the parts 
were tied together! That’s what paths are for 
(in addition to being walked on), to do the same 
thing string does around a bundle— hold it 
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together. And, like the bundle and the string, 
the paths will conform themselves to the garden 
rather than the garden conforming itself to the 
paths. 

Another thing of which I am convinced is 
that the garden which is made to conform with 
the contour of the land and with the minimum of 
grading is happiest in its place. With unlimited 
means one can grade down a mountain, but how 
much more fun it would be and how much more 
successful, if it were to be made a mountain 
garden. Here in this rolling Connecticut country 
and on this rollicking hillside it would be silly 
to think of flat formality except close to the 
house where there is a flat stretch of lawn. The 
rest of the place, save for leveling off the Top 
Garden, has been developed just as the land lay, 
each part developed separately. 

Three years were required to frame in that 
stretch of lawn with herbaceous borders and 
beds — three years of soil preparation, growing 
plants from seed and acquiring others by pur- 
chase. Eight beds in all, of sizes ranging from 
one hundred and sixty long to ten feet, some 
more glorious in one season than another, but 
all serving to define the lawn and make the 
garden to the eastward of the house a colorful 
and complete picture. On an upper level was 
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developed the Top Garden, as you have heard. 
Between these two was a slope, not too gentle, 
at the rear of the house off the piece of flat lawn 
behind my study porch. Once on a day the 
orchard came right up to this lawn, but gradually 
the trees died and one by one we removed the 
stumps. This gave us the unencumbered slope. 

It also gave us a woodpile, a woodpile that 
stood below the upper wall for a couple of years. 
Altogether a wild and disreputable bank, that; 
we used to walk past it speedily, pretending 
not to see it, except in spring when the narcissi 
in the grass made it a heavenly spot. 

After a year of seasoning the wood was hauled 
up to the barn and the bank where it had stood 
lay uncovered. Being a shady spot we thought of 
foxgloves first. Then ferns. It’s odd about 
ferns — they’re one of the things a good gardener 
eventually comes to appreciate. From the first 
curl of their crosiers to the greenery of summer, 
and even the dead, dried tufts of late fall, all are 
immensely interesting. We collected the material 
from the meadows hereabouts, selecting the dry 
soil kinds only because the bank was dry. With 
them went foxgloves and columbines of the com- 
mon short-spurred type, some roadside lilies, a few 
groups of roadside sedums, and, at the foot of 
the slope, under the shadow of a big elm, a colony 
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of lilies-of-the-valley and arbutus. So far the 
arbutus has lived — for that much I am thank- 
ful; perhaps some day it will flower — then our 
cup will be full, indeed. To support the edge 
of the bank we sunk in rocks and planted the 
crevices to arabis and periwinkle and slabs of 
moss. This edging gives color when the ferns 
are just uncurling; later the foxgloves and colum-, 
bines rise above the fern foliage, with day lilies 
following and sedum later in the season. 

Since this fern bank gave the supporting wall 
of the top level a decent facing of green, there 
remained only the work of using rocks in such a 
fashion that we could have a connecting path 
up the steep ascent and a little rockery. Our 
dreams bumped up against stern facts when we 
realized that this immediate section of Connecti- 
cut was a round stone country. Flat slabs were 
few and far between. Unless one is doing penance 
he doesn’t want to walk on a cobbled path; 
besides, it reminds one too much of the city. But 
we were determined to have that broken-stone 
walk. For this work the wheezing Lizzie was 
called from her shed and we set forth on rock- 
plundering expeditions. " 

Permit me to warn you! A Ford has a limit. 
Also, there is no use trying to make a path that 
will stay in place with light-weight wafers of 
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rock. The frost will throw them out of position 
the first winter. . . . Well, our Ford still func- 
tions, but sometimes it acts as though it had a 
grudge against us. 

In laying a broken-stone path on such a slope 
— or laying it anywhere for that matter — keep 
the slabs fairly close together if you plan, as we 
did, to plant the crevices to low-growing things. 
If the slabs are far apart, they look spotty and 
walking on them gives the same uncomfortable 
sensation as “counting’’ railroad ties. At best 
the broken-stone path doesn’t make the ideal 
footing, especially when your guests insist on 
wearing French heels, as some of our guests 
do. (Why do women have to wear French heels 
in the country?) 

This path does not climb the steep ascent by a 
straight line, but swings in an easy curve up to 
its terminus at the top level.19 On each side, 
in little bays and coves and inlets, we have 
developed sheltered spots for rock plants —the 
smaller spring bulbs, shoals of Carpathian hare- 
bell, low-growing sedums, mertensia, phlox sub- 
ulata, iberis, maiden and cheddar pinks, and 
those other little things that you have to kneel 
before to appreciate. It is right and decent and 
and proper that a man should stand erect and 
reverent before a noble tree, but thank the stars 
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for those tender little things which make you 
bow before them. You can’t just stroll past 
a shoal of scillas or a cove of blue-and-white 
grape hyacinth and say, “How pretty!’ You 
must kneel. . . . Perhaps the knees were made 
for kneeling, after all. 

At one side, in an empty triangle, we sunk in 
big rocks, sunk them at a slant into the hillside 
and prayed that visitors would think they were 
always there. That’s the feeling a rockery must 
give; you mustn’t know that it was made last 
fall. Don’t stick the rocks on end; you’re not 
making a Stonehenge. Start at the bottom and 
build up. Lay the stone with the weathered 
side exposed.29 Have leaf mold and prepared 
soil handy and pour and pack it in the crevices. 
Late autumn is the best time to move the stones. 
Let them settle over winter, and plant the garden 
in early spring. In another year the rockery 
will be your favorite spot. See also that it is 
planted so that ali the bloom does not come in 
spring — select material to give you some bloom 
throughout the season and, where space permits, 
use smallish evergreens for winter color. 

Most of our available literature on rock gar- 
dening is of British origin and applicable only to 
British climates. Our hot summers would be 
fatal to many alpine plants that the British 
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books recommend. Consequently we have to 
make our own plant lists. There is also a differ- 
ence in the location of the rockery — in England 
full sun is always advised, away from the shade 
and drip of trees; here partial shade is generally 
advisable and the overshadowing of trees not 
undesirable. . . . But I hadn’t intended to write 
a causerie on rock-gardening. I’ve been led astray 
by enthusiasm for the new stone path that 
climbs the steep ascent of the orchard slope. 


XXIX 


THE FUTILITY OF REVISITING 


I’m too busy to look it up just now, but some- 
where Kipling makes the observation that the 
wise man does not cross his old tracks. This, of 
course, is excellent advice for forgers, bigamists, 
and such irresponsible gentlemen. It likewise 
can be heeded by men of fine sensibilities. In fact, 
I once found it piquantly expressed by a small 
philosopher. 

She climbed into the seat beside me at Nor- 
walk. She couldn’t have been more than eight. 
Her dresses came scarcely to her knees, and her 
golden hair was in one pigtail plait tied with an 
immense blue bow. When the train had started, 
I moved her to the window side of the seat and 
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she settled primly back and watched the country- 
side unroll itself. Now and again, as we passed 
some pretty glimpse, she smiled, quite uncon- 
scious of my gaze. Now and again she fidgeted, 
as though we were not going fast enough. Grad- 
ually dusk descended, and lights began to twinkle 
along the shadowy lanes that crossed the fields. 
The houses came closer together. Then there 
were no more fields. Above the grind of the 
train rose the droning rumble of the streets. 
With nose pressed against the window, she watched 
the suburbs drawing into the city. Suddenly, 
as the track took a curve, she clapped her 
hands and cried, “Dear old New York!” 

“Is this your first visit?’ I ventured, unable 
to repress my curiosity. 

“Oh, no!” — this with emphasis, as if resenting 
the aspersion on her cosmopolitan experience — 
“I have been here once before. . . . I do hope 
I have a good time!” 

“But why won’t you have a good time?” 

“Oh, that’s the trouble with visiting places 
again,’ she sighed, precociously; “they aren’t 
always as nice as they were before. Sometimes 
you don’t have half as much fun.” 

A few moments later the train pulled into the 
Grand Central, and a big man rushed forward 
to gather her in his arms. Hand in hand they 
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went down the platform, leaving me wondering, 
as I have often wondered since, just why we 
revisit places; if, after all, it is advisable ever 
to revisit; if it were not better, for one’s peace 
of soul, to try to preserve first impressions just 
as they were made, in all their pristine bril- 
lianey and strength, in all their initial tenderness 
and charm. 

You revisit a place, it seems, either through 
homesickness or out of curiosity. 

You are in some wretched town, battling for 
creature comforts and a meed of pleasure; or 
perhaps you are dismal and dreary in some foreign 
land far from home. After the sweat of the day 
and its chaos and the petty compensations not 
worth the taking, you turn again to that home 
and dream. There is no resisting it. The very 
stars that shine down on your alien city call 
“‘Home!” The very winds speak its name. And 
with full heart, you mount the steeds of memory 
and back you ride, back to the old house and the 
white-walled garret in which you played on 
rainy afternoons, to the garden where of mornings 
you found the fairies’ gossamer nets, to the 
ancient ivied trees whose branches you climbed 
time and again to watch the nestlings. 

Well, say you should actually rise up and speed 
by boat and rail back to the old place, what 
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happens? It is disappointing to find the house 
and the garden and the trees gone, butitis worse 
to find them still there! If the trees are cut 
down, you are sorry—just that. But it is posi- 
tively depressing to find them standing up! 
You think it queer that nothing has changed, 
and, somehow, as the little girl from Norwalk 
observed, you don’t have half as much fun. 


This depression follows not alone on revisiting 
childhood haunts, but even on revisiting a place 
you saw on a former journey and that you come 
to again out of curiosity. However much of 
fresh interest you may think you find in that spot, 
its changes will disappoint, and, more painful 
still, its permanence is sure to depress. 


You might trace this depression to the fact 
that people you once knew against that back- 
ground of house and trees and garden are absent 
on a second visit. The landscape focuses per- 
fectly, as do the figures on a stereopticon slide, 
but the old faces are gone. 


Again, you may find the old faces still there, 
but the place fallen to decay. Then you are 
seized with a desire to rebuild that spot to its 
former glory. You demand of the past that it 
live again. This is a futile hope, and when you 
awaken to the futility of it, you are depressed. 
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Or, you may lay your depression to the fact 
that your vanity is piqued. The trees, the house, 
the garden, the hills, the river, the streets have 
all survived the years without you. You are 
only a detail in the scheme of things, and not 
the entire scheme of things itself. Beside them 
you are insignificant. The cosmos does not 
revolve around you, after all — like the gentle- 
man from Petit River, Province of Quebec, whom 
I met on Fifth Avenue and who was astounded 
that I didn’t know he was in town. 

I once heard of a Scotch navvy who worked 
on a railroad in South Africa. After laboring 
there a year or so he suddenly grew homesick, 
flung down his tools, and departed for Glasgow. 
When he reached Glasgow, he found the family 
prospered to such an extent that they were 
ashamed to have him about. So he grew home- 
sick again for the veldt and the old railroad 
gang, and went back to them. When he entered 
their circle again, they would have nothing to 
do with him because he had acquired city ways, 
and he felt disgusted with them because of their 
primitive style of living. For all I know that 
brawny Scot is still wandering about the universe 
seeking contentment. 

The main reason for depression on revisiting 
a place is, after all, quite simple. The memory 
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of places does not so much depend on what 
you have seen and done there as on the reaction 
those places produced within you and the inward 
being they helped to form. ‘“‘Loving a place,” 
says Chesterton, “‘has very little to do with the 
method of getting there; and the divine spirit 
of man generally reserves the privilege of being 
dissatisfied even when it has got there.” This 
divine spirit of man, this person we really are, 
in whom we experience the deepest happiness 
and genuine grief, is a seed plot planted with 
latent thoughts that quicken to life and fructify 
under the sunshine of external objects and hap- 
penings. And those happenings and objects have 
determined the direction of our feet, have become 
our starting-points. At this spot, we can mark, 
began a trend of thought; here rose a desire; 
there was born a resolution. 

When we return to these concrete things 
whence began our long, long thoughts, they seem 
to reproach us because only half of what we 
dreamed from them has been accomplished. 
Faithful through the years, they accuse us of 
unfaithfulness to them, of having planned so 
much, but done so little. 

Not far from this valley over which I look is 
another valley to which I promised much once 
on a day. Looking across it to the hill-rimmed 
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horizon that last afternoon in my college career, 
I plotted many far fields to cross and many a 
port of conquest to anchor in. Some of these 
dreams I attained, but wherever they led 
me — by strange seas or into the haunts of alien 
men — I always returned to that valley to start 
afresh. It was the gateway to the Land of 
Beginning Again! 

Last summer, after an absence of several years, 
I again climbed that hilltop. There it was — the 
purple horizon, the hillside checker-boarded with 
farms and uncut timber. Nothing had changed — 
but I was depressed. These things seemed to be 
accusing me of not having kept faith with them. 
Half the thoughts they had aroused in me had 
been as seed on barren soil; I had brought to 
flower only a minute part of the aspirations they 
had quickened in me. 

Unless you have a pachyderm conscience, you 
will experience just such depression on revisiting 
places, whether they are youthful haunts or some 
corner in a foreign land you saw for the first 
time only last year. And that depression will be 
deeper and more poignant than any absence of 
friends or kin, any wounding of your vanity 
on discovering that the place is still unchanged. 

This, then, is why the wise man does not cross 
his own tracks. He finds it safer to be lured on 
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continuously by the anticipation of the unknown. 
For whether we travel to learn, travel for pleas- 
ure, or simply to retreat from worry or work, 
the more lands we see, the more waters we cross, 
the more do we appreciate the ultimate end of 
travel — that is, to arrive constantly at a new 
place. And, if we will, a new place can always 
give us a new chance, a new store of serene 
and lofty emotions to requite our unfulfilled de- 
sires, new strong redeeming thoughts to revive 
our flagging spirits. It can give us a new valley 
whence our dreams will begin again. 


XXX 
WALKING HOME AT NIGHT 


Tue rather sentimental flapper, who was pulling 
weeds in the next row, straightened up, shook her 
bobbed hair, and remarked, apropos of nothing, 
*‘Wouldn’t it be divine to garden with a lover!” 

“Sure,” I grunted, being more concerned with 
crab grass. 

“To plant flowers and pluck them and .. .” 

‘And everything,” I interrupted the rhapsody; 
“everything but walk.” Then I straightened up. 
“That’s true, young woman. Everything but 
walk. If you want to enjoy a walk, walk alone.” 
Having relieved myself of that ultimatum, I 
returned to my weeds. Later in the day, being 
accused of having said it, I now write my reasons 
for wanting to walk alone. 
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I repeat it. If you want really to enjoy a walk, 
walk alone. A dog may trail at your heels, but 
it must be a dog that has trailed at those heels 
many a mile. 


This, I feel, is true of tramping either by day 
or by night. Walking is a march of conquest, 
and there’s no satisfaction in it except you be 
the sole conqueror, sharing none of the fight and 
none of the spoils. You must set forth upon it 
as on a solitary enterprise— you must be a 
privateer of the road. 


To thread your way through a town’s pretty 
suburbs; to plunge over the countryside; to 
swing down a crowded city street; such walking 
is a delight — if you walk alone. Aimlessly your 
care-free feet carry you along. You are an alien 
in a strange land. The end of the road is wherever 
you will make it. 


To tramp with an objective is an entirely 
different affair. Then haphazard wandering be- 
comes serious work. Then is drawn that subtle 
dividing line between touring and traveling. 
Those who tour have a definite itinerary to 
follow and a place to reach. The other — the 
traveler — never has a way, for all ways are 
his; and wherever he halts, there is his place, his 
home. 
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Many of us are only tourists, folk who go from 
place to place. From town to town we pass, 
down roads that other tourists have gone, and 
ofttimes the beauty of the intervening stretches 
is withheld from our eyes. 

Most of those who walk home at night are 
just tourists. In their mind’s eye, naught but 
that house, that gate, that face at the window. 
Perhaps this is well. 

For some of us, walking home at night becomes 
a task, a drudgery, a burden grudgingly borne, 
an added weight to the day’s labor. But those 
who are travelers know that it can be made 
the day’s best hour. To go homing through the 
night is, for them, ever a journey fraught with 
high adventure. One is ever the discoverer. He 
comes to his dooryard with the satisfaction of 
having seen and done mighty things, the first 
to have trod that way. 

A magician of passing splendor is the Night. 
How marvelously its blue mystery spreads over 
the world from dusk to dawn — “gloom out of 
gloom uncoiling into gloom.” In countryside, 
in city, and even in suburbs that are dull by day 
it works a change almost unbelievable. 

Do you remember Whistler’s description of 
dusk in the city? ‘“‘When the evening mist 
clothes the riverside with poetry, as with a veil, 
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and the poor buildings lose themselves in the dim 
sky, and the tall chimneys become campanili, 
and the whole city hangs in the heavens, and 
fairyland is laid before us, then the wayfarer 
hastens home... .” 

To the city Night brings the reviving, im- 
mortalizing touch of Nature, as if to remind us 
that even dead stone and steel can live. It sends 
the elf people trooping down the streets. It hangs 
eerie lights on skyscrapers, makes giddy phantas- 
magoria of the elevated trains, and transforms 
into a masterful being the man who by day is 
’ swallowed in the mob. 

To the raw scenes of suburban life it lends an 
air of age and dignity. The newest house by 
night appears old, and the sleek, straight new 
streets assume vistas that reach far into the past 
and stretch on into the future. For the suburb 
is distinctly a thing of the present, whereas 
Nature would have it and every habitation of 
man a thing of all time. 

And by night, more than ever does the country- 
side become a living, throbbing world. Then is 
it busily intent upon its work. A thousand eyes 
look around at your footfall. A thousand little 
creatures halt in their labor to watch you pass. 
And there is the hum of new sounds. Lying 
behind a wall one night last spring, I counted 
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more than two score different sounds that I 
had never heard by day. They were the whirl 
and clash, the drone and chatter of the country’s 
night life. 

It can never be — and one could never wish 
it — that a walk should lack the touch of human 
relationships. There are others on the road, only 
one’s relation to them depends upon where the 
road is and if it be by day or night. The human 
relationships of the road by day spring from 
friendship, and have a glory of their own; the 
relationships by night are founded on the instinct 
of self-preservation and defense. In the city 
you know no one; in the suburbs every one knows 
you; in the country you know every one. 

My street of wonder in the city for many years 
was a block-length of an avenue in the old heart 
of New York. Over it hung a glory of days gone, 
remnants of ancient aristocracy: a long line of 
brownstone houses with basement areaways and 
balustraded steps. A peg-post policeman and an 
arc-light stood at each end, and two arc-lights 
in between. A thoroughly respectable, seemingly 
uninteresting stretch on the whole. Yet romance 
dwelt in that street, and high emprise, and each 
night there was a new romance and a new adven- 
ture. Life by night there was like a moving- 
picture film — unrolling now a tragedy, now a 
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comedy, now a pretty glimpse of some short 
and simple tale. 


Drifted in from the highway would be the 
flotsam and jetsam, men and women in rags, 
who sat on the steps of the aristocrats, like 
Lazarusat Dives’s table. (I never saw a crumb 
fall however.) Now and again a policeman would 
be enjoying a forbidden smoke. The private 
policeman always smoked. A gay Lothario was 
this private policeman. He seemed to know 
every housemaid on the block, but with a fine 
sense of the properties would he exercise his 
charms. Often have I seen him lingering beside 
a gatepost in evident meditation, though in 
reality only waiting for the housemaid to bid 


her coachman friend good-night. Then would 


i 


the Arm of the Law stroll humming up the pave- 
ment. A low whistle; and never the time but the 


whistle was answered. Housemaids must be 
frightfully fickle! 


Once I found a burglar plying his trade to the 
latch of a window. I tried to draw him into 
conversation, but he was a silent man and de- 
parted without replying. 


One night an undertaker’s wagon waited by 
the door of a darkened house; another night I 
lingered on the curb to see the bride come forth. 
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Down that street I passed each night for 
several years, and never did I speak to a soul. 
In the city, you know no one — save the angels 
that hover of rainy nights around the arc-lights, 
and cover their faces with their wings.?! 

Walking home at night in a suburb is like 
playing a réle in a farce. The suburbanite has 
always made himself a caricature and it seems 
that he always will. There is so much conscious 
effort about a suburb, and the suburbanite in- 
variably seems to be pretending to be what he 
is not. 

Across the stage of its life at night strolls a 
medley cast; the ebulliently eupeptic commuter 
staggering under his load of bundles; the ebul- 
liently alcoholiccommuter staggering under aload 
of his folly; dazzling matrons who have slept 
all the way out in the theater train; sleepy 
children; and, quite sufficient unto themselves, 
young couples to whom life is still a honeymoon. 

One by one they scurry off the main street 
and seek their homes. You follow them with 
your eye, and when their front doors bang, you 
utter a sigh of relief, for you felt it was a bit 
unsafe for them to be out so late. 

You pass a house that heretofore has been 
darkened at that hour. What! — What! — sput- 
ters your thought — what can Jones be doing 
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up at this time of night? You pass on your way 
muttering incoherently. 

Over a porch doorway you see a light burning, 
and instinctively the rueful thought comes that 
that neighbor of yours is going to have a walloping 
big gas bill, if his women-folk are not more 
careful. 

The dangers of suburban streets are akin to 
none other in the world. Serenely are you march- 
ing along, when suddenly your foot hits a snag 
and you are hurled into a maelstrom of flying 
wire and iron. It may be a lawn guard, but like 
as not it is a tricycle left out by some child. 
Where else but in a suburb can one be hurled 
head-first over a tricycle? 

_ And here the human relationships are at their 
full. 

Walk down your suburban street late at night 
and count how many folks pass and speak. In 
the suburbs every one knows you; they know 
your personality and your personal affairs. Your 
well-being is part of theirs. 

There is one final and glorious spell that grips 
the night life of the suburb — the race for the 
last car. Between supper-time and the hour the 
last car pulls out, a spirit of suppressed anxiety 
holds the town in thrall. As the minutes ap- 
proach, doors open and out scurry young and 
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old. The street sees dignified matrons panting 
down the hill; young girls dashing through the 
darkness, a yard of chiffon flying in their wake; 
and bulky men lumbering along like ice-wagons. 

To go home through such an atmosphere and 
not see the cosmic joke of it all is to be blind. 
Valiantly Nature strives to give an air of age 
and dignity to the suburb, and, like a gauche 
adolescent, the suburb blunders in its naiveté 
and spoils it all. 

I am always conscious of being an intruder 
when I walk across country at night. I have 
the same sensation as when I walk into a man’s 
office on his busy day. 

There is no such thing as strolling along a 
country road at night. You have to be brisk, 
keep moving, state your business, and pass on. 
The busy country tolerates you only because 
you happen to be there. The shadows of the 
road frown upon you and the trees threaten. 
You are a spy, they seem to say, and until they 
have made certain, they will have none of you. 

There was the terror of that road to Malines— 

Midday had found us at Boom — Boom of 
the brickyards and the long bridge over the 
sleepy Scheldt under which drifted the master 
of wayfarers, Stevenson, on his “Inland Voyage.” 
At tea-time we dropped into an inn and supped 
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on flat beer and sandwiches. The man behind 
the bar eyed us dully. The dog and I (the same 
whose descendants are now in Siberia) were 
strangers to the section and he seemed uncertain 
of us. After the second scrap of gristle, Jack 
grew uneasy. There was work ahead, he seemed 
to say, stern, dangerous work; and he took his 
stand by the door whence he threw back anxious 
glances. Yes, it was stern work. As I rose to 
pay the score, he of the bar became actively 
solicitous that we stay the night. I mumbled 
‘some sort of excuse and passed out. I knew he 
watched us from the window. 

A few yards, and the village had faded back 
into the night. We were alone, save where, on 
either side of the road, stood “at attention” 
the stiff ranks of sentry poplars. They seemed 
ready, waiting for some signal of alarm. And 
there was alarm enough: overhead the heavenly 
Zeppelins wheeled across the sky and a flying 
star volplaned down through space. Their twink- 
ling lights were quite distinct. Now and then 
from a concealed hollow rose a puff of cloud 
smoke that veiled them; then on they sped, 
flashing, terrible,serene. Behind us and before, the 
ranks closed together. ‘They were on the march. 

A mile farther we passed a bivouac of forested 
trees that tossed and rustled like men in troubled 
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sleep. Then, dragging up a hill, where stood a 
lone outpost poplar that nodded to us to pass the 
line, we went down into the open meadows. 
Trenches scarred the field on every hand. There 
had been a battle there that day. With plough- 
share and harrow had men fought against the 
unyielding soil. Under cover of night they had 
retreated, leaving behind them, tilted in the 
trenches, the engines of their warfare. 


Beyond the trenches we halted for a sound. 
no sound came. I swept the horizon for a light. 
None was to be seen save where the watchful 
stars wheeled in space. Withering terror struck 
me. We could be seen, and yet could not see. 
We could be heard, and yet could hear never 
a sound. Spy! the accusation came from every 
side. Spy! shouted hedgerow and trench. Spy! 

In cowardly desperation I leaned down a hand, 
and a wet snout snuggled consolingly into it. 

Suddenly, out of the darkness ahead, a scuffle. 
The outpost of the enemy? Were the lines so 
close together to-night? What vigilance above! 
What vigilance below! 


There came the sound of song: a woman’s 
voice. Then out of the night a form. Noiselessly 
we crept on. The song continued. Who could 
be so buoyant in such times? The words became 
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audible — a lullaby. It was a mother and a 
child, and the child was in her arms. 

That was the road to Malines as we tramped 
it one night many years ago, my little fox- 
terrier and I— Malines where we found our 
home, where the kit bags and the blessed books 
were being held in bondage. 


XXXT 


A PANSY A DAY 


Tue florists have been making a great to-do over 
“saying it with flowers,” as though they had 
discovered something new. Saying it with flowers 
is as old as the hills; in fact Adam said something 
with a fig leaf, although it isn’t recorded what he 
said. Our grandparents, being sentimentally in- 
clined, were given to slipping flowers into their 
letters and each kind of flower bore its own, 
individual sentiment. If you sent pansies, it 
meant one thing; four-o’clocks meant another, 
and rosebuds something quite different. Of 
course we can’t expect the modern florist, who 
needs must sell flowers in great quantities, to 
support this floral correspondence. A pansy a 
day wouldn’t keep a florist alive, however steadily 
it might keep alive the romance of some lonely 
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maiden. No, we needs must deluge them with 
flowers. 

Now, deluging a girl with flowers may have an 
unhappy outcome. I know of one young man — 
now a middle-aged and respectable person — who 
chanced to be in Berlin and wished to pay a 
compliment to a young woman he had met there. 
Not knowing that flowers were very cheap, he 
left an order for ten dollars worth to be sent to 
this young woman. Several days later he went 
to call on her, but was met by her mother — and 
her mother appeared stern. ““You must know,” 
he was informed, “that my daughter is already 
engaged.” The florist had sent half a wagonload 
of flowers for that ten dollars, and flowers in 
such quantities, it seems, had quite a serious 
meaning in those days in Berlin. 

At the opposite end of the pole was the man 
who chose tiny blossoms. 

A great man he, but his days were numbered. 
A kindly man, and he wished to pack into these 
remaining days all the kindness that he could. 
Each morning, when he had the strength to sit 
up, his writing-table was laid across his knees 
and he laboriously penned letters to those he 
loved. Among the many who attended him was 
a small boy, given to running errands and asking 
curious questions. Among his questions were 
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some that, at an older age, he would never have 
asked. For example, the question about the 
Latin prayers. A Protestant by religion, a 
banker by profession, a bookworm by habit, this 
dying man had led a busy, full, and varied life. 
Yet he always said his prayers in Latin and the 
prayer books by his bed were in that tongue. 
One day, his curiosity getting the better of him, 
the small boy asked, “Why do you say your 
prayers in Latin?” The dying man smiled. “I 
use English for ordinary conversation,” he re- 
plied; “Italian and French I have used for saying 
beautiful things to beautiful women; but Latin 
I reserve for God.” And sure enough, almost 
the last thing he said was, “Domine, non sum 
dignus...” 

And then there were the flowers. Each morning 
the small boy was sent into the garden to pick 
a few flowers. His only instruction was that 
they were to be small flowers and perfect flowers. 
But by noon each day those flowers had dis- 
appeared. Curiosity overcoming the lad, he 
asked what had become of them. “Those flowers 
go into letters to a woman,” the man answered. 
And that was all he said. 

He went just about the time the June roses 
went. Whatever peace there is to find, may he 
have found it! 
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The years passed, the boy grew up, and the 
concerns of making his way engrossed him. He 
didn’t have time to think of little and perfect 
flowers. One day his business took him to a 
convent. He was met in the visitor’s room by a 
quiet-voiced sister. She was an utter stranger 
to him and her history he did not know. Having 
stated his business, he was about to go. “Just 
one more thing,” she said, holding out her hand. 
“I want to thank you for those flowers. They 
were always perfect.” 

And I’m reminded of that each spring, when 
the flowers come again—the tiny, perfect 
flowers — arabis and forget-me-nots and pansies. 
There is always a little jug of such small blossoms 
on my desk (sometimes they slip into my letters 
to the absent She), and their fragrance comes to 
me as I write, mingled with the fragrant memory 
of a man who reserved Latin for his God and 
fiowers for his love. 


XXXIT 
EMPTY HOUSES 


You associate empty houses with winter, with 
leaden skies that bring down night speedily, with 
biting dusk wind and the ghostly creaking of 
bare branches overhead. Autumn is past. Sum- 
mer only a memory. In the cities, schools and 
theaters and shops have opened up and all the 
activity of winter life in town is going full swing. 
The country is forgotten. It is better to forget 
unpleasant things. Here the noble trees and lines 
of shrubbery, which in summer give houses in- 
timate contact with earth, stand gaunt in the 
fading light. The houses rise barrenly from their 
lawns — houses boarded up and closed for the 
winter. Empty houses. 
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I have just come from it — a melancholy pros- 
pect, this countryside from which most of its 
people have fled. Even the abandoned farm- 
houses along the grass-grown side roads up in 
the hills seem more desolate, emptier. 

Empty houses are terrible things to look upon. 

And yet, there are no empty houses. There 
can never be an empty house. Once a house 
has been lived in, once its walls have echoed the 
human voice and its threshold known the human 
footfall, once its roof has sheltered humankind 
and its window panes reflected the human counte- 
nance, ever afterward it is peopled. It may 
stand idle, it may even be abandoned, but its 
walls still hold that presence of men and women 
and children. You can, if you know how to 
listen, hear the ripple of their laughter and the 
tread of their feet upon the stairs. 

For eighty years this house has stood upon 
its Connecticut hilltop, looking eastward over 
the valley. A carpenter built it for his bride, as 
you have learned. 

Then came a farmer who accumulated here 
an abundant family. For years he wrested a 
living from the unkindly soil of these acres. It 
was he who built the red barn on the hill behind 
the house. Then came an architect, who saw 
beauty in its neglected lines and restored it. 
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Next an artist, who hallowed it on many a 
canvas. Then we came. 

Eighty years of sheltering humankind. Eighty 
years of withholding the elements from old folks 
and young. Eighty years of having its doors 
swing back to greet friends. Eighty years have 
its chimneys curled up the smoke of cheerful fires. 

We may lock the door and leave it unoccupied 
for many months, abandoning it to the rats that 
gnaw the old beams and the frost that grips its 
walls, and still there will be people here. 

It has been a happy place to live in because 
so many people before us have been happy here, 
so many before us have looked out through the 
tiny panes of this very window to watch Spring 
come down the valley, to marvel at the purple 
summer dusks, to see the hills yonder flaming 
with Autumn’s tints, to rest secure inside when 
the meadows lay hidden in snow. 

This materialistic age in which we live is rather 
apt to set down such thoughts as crass senti- 
mentality. And yet it is a fact — those of us 
who wish to can be keenly aware of it — that 
people do have an effect on things. We leave 
our impression on inanimate objects. We endow 
them with some of our own personality. We 
give them a legend and enrich their atmosphere. 
For good or evil, for pleasant memory or for 
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bad, each person who has lived in a house leaves 
something of himself behind in that house. It 
is his intangible legacy to the four walls that 
sheltered him, his unseen reflection on the win- 
dows that gave him light, his ghostly impress 
on the stairs that took him up to rest. 

We are somewhat awed by the chair that 
Dickens sat in to write his novels. We are aware, 
when we visit Mount Vernon, that the genius 
of the first country gentleman who laid out that 
place is still evident in its pleasant gardens. 
The devout among us revere things that saints 
have touched and used. Why isn’t it just as 
natural to feel the presence of former occupants 
in empty houses? 

And if we do, what then? Well, those houses 
will mean much more to us and we can never be 
entirely alone in them. 

You can rarely feel the same about an apart- 
ment as you do about a house. Our habit of 
annually migrating from one apartment to an- 
other gives it the same transitory atmosphere 
as a hotel bedroom. It is an expedient, a tem- 
porary necessity, a fleeting presence. You 
scarcely feel that apartments are dedicated to 
full living. But a house with an upstairs and a 
down, a house with a garden around it and a 
view to look upon, a house with a furnace that 
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you have to stoke and with plumbing that gets 
out of order — ah, that’s a different matter. In 
a house, in even the best-staffed house, one has 
to do some of the work himself — and he can’t 
leave an impression on it unless he does. His 
labor marks it just as much as the potter’s thumb 
marks the vessel. 

~ Jt is at Christmas-time, more than any other, 
that you can feel the presence of erstwhile 
dwellers in a house. They seem to come back 
to it instinctively. They see the holly wreath 
upon the door and catch the glimpse of merri- 
ment within. 

We all go back to places where we have been 
happy, and we remember them for their happy 
hours. Time has a kindly way of erasing re- 
membrance of those days that were hard to 
live through. We go back to old gardens that 
we have known in the first warmth of spring 
and the burgeoning of summer. We go back 
to old houses when the fire is lighted on the hearth 
and the candles blaze upon the Christmas tree. 

If it were possible, we would like to give a 
Christmas party to all the people who ever lived 
in this house. I’d have dinner? at midday, 
instead of at a fashionable three o’clock. And 
there would be a toddy for the older ones and 
lollypops for the young. We would drink toasts— 
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many toasts — out of the old green Waterford, 
and, as the afternoon wore away, all would grow 
mellow. 

Those who came to this dinner would return 
in that period when they were most happy here. 
The young carpenter would come with his bride, 
and the farmer with his first-born before the 
other seven boys made life hard for him, and the 
architect would be quite young and debonair 
and the artist brisk of step. Each would see the 
place as they knew it — when their labors left 
off. If, perchance, they saw it as it is to-day, 
we would hope that to them it would be the sort 
of place they dreamed eventually to make it. 
Let the elms spread giant branches for the car- 
penter, let the barn be fresh and new for the 
farmer, let our terrace be welcome to the archi- 
tect, and the shadows clear and colorful as the 
artist put them down on his canvases. 

Why not? After all, it is their house as much 
as it is ours. They have graciously permitted 
us to share their companionship here. They have 
willed us, as heirs, the legacy of their dreams. 
It would be for them we would hang holly on the 
door and spread the cloth of hospitality. ... 

Finally, as the winter dusk falls, they one by 
one begin to say they guess it is about time 
they were going. Out come hats and coats and 
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mufHers and arctics. A great business of getting 
into them. One more drink — just a wee drop 
for stirrup cup! “Good luck to all of us!” 
Down glasses! 

The front door is pulled back. They sniff the 
crisp, cold air. Down the steps, along the walk, 
into the road. Wives take husbands’ arms. 
Children shout. At the corner, where the bushes 
hide the road, they all turn and wave good-bye. 
Then inside we go and, as the door swings back 
into the latch, She says, ““Well, my dear, that’s 
that.” 


Tur END 


NOTES 


On the table beside her bed my grandmother used to keep 
two small jars. One held sweet biscuits to nibble, if she 
happened to be hungry in the night, and the other a certain 
kind of black currant lozenges made in Paris. The latter 
she withheld from my curious and grasping infantile hands; 
they relieved a dryness in her throat. This book and its 
notes are not unlike those two jars. The papers in front 
aren’t very hearty fare —they are merely intended to be 
nibbled at odd moments preferably in bed before sleeping. 
These notes are to relieve the dryness of the papers. They 
are afterthoughts that couldn’t be conveniently squeezed 
into the front of the book, and so they find a place back 
here. 


1. Not until I looked him up did I realize that Abraham 
Cowley was the boy-wonder of his age. In his tenth year 
he composed “The Tragicall History of Piramus and 
Thisbe’’; in his twelfth, “Constantia and Philetus’’; in his 
fifteenth, he published a collected volume of verse, “Poetical 
Blossoms’’; and in his sixteenth, a pastoral comedy, “‘Love’s | 
Riddle.” (I hope he wasn’t an insufferable prig as so many 
of these bright youngsters are.) Later on he was caught 
in the toils of the Civil War and followed the Queen into 
exile at Paris for twelve years, and while stationed there 
went on many dangerous missions, serving as courier, and 
yet he found time to translate Pindar into English. In 
1647 he published, in a volume called “The Mistress,” his 
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collected love poems, although he is said never to have 
spoken love to a single woman and the only woman 
he really ever loved married some one else. Hard luck, 
but then, he who hesitates is a bachelor! Finally, after 
being embroiled in all sorts of political messes, he retired 
to Chertsey and occupied his time farming and studying 
botany. He died at Porch House on the 28th of July, 1667, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. — 

Cowley’s aspiration to have a small house and large 
garden was answered by John Evelyn in his introduction 
to the second edition of the “Gardener’s Kalendar.” By 
this time Cowley was at Chertsey, so Evelyn writes: “O 
the sweet Evenings and Mornings, and all the Day besides 
which are yours. ... You gather the first Roses of the 
Spring and apples of Autumn; And as the Philosopher in 
Seneca desired only Bread and Herbs to dispute felicity 
with Jupiter, you vie Happiness in a thousand easie and 
sweet Diversions; not forgetting the innocent Toils which 
you cultivate; the Leisure and the Liberty, the Books, the 
Meditations, and above all, the learned and choice Friend- 
‘ships that you enjoy.” That’s returning the compliment 
very prettily. 


2, Have you ever noticed that cathedrals and great palaces 
abroad have huge and imposing doors, but these are rarely 
opened? In the leaf of one will be cut a little man-size 
door, and by that people come and go. The big door is a 
fine and bold gesture, but the little door or wicket is the 
more modest and more practical readjustment to human 


scale. 


3. Laurence Sterne seems to havehada penchantfor women 


by the name of Elizabeth. One, Elizabeth Lumley, he 
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married. The other, Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, “‘Eliza” of “A 
Sentimental Journey,” colored the closing years of his life. 
A strange affair this. At the time Mrs. Sterne was 
sojourning in the south of France for her health, together 
with her daughter Lydia. Mrs. Draper hadcometo England 
for her health, and it was then that Sterne met her. The 
circumstances were peculiarly propitious for an affair du 
coeur. Mrs. Draper was an Anglo-Indian, born at Anvinga 
on the Malabar coast, and wife of Daniel Draper, a well-to- 
do attorney. Sterne met her in London in January, 1767, 
They both “caught fire at the same time,” to use his phrase, 
the difference in their ages seeming not to deter them — he 
was fifty-three and she twenty-two. The affair waxed hot 
through three months, at the end of which she was sum- 
moned to India by her husband. Although Sterne never 
saw her again, the memory of her remained a fresh inspira- 
tion for him. Under this inspiration he wrote “A Senti- 
mental Journey” and his “Journal.” 

One of Sterne’s biographers, writing of Eliza, says that 
“the circumstances which attended the latter part of her 
life, . . . are generally said to have reflected no credit 
either on her prudence or discretion.” The facts are painful, 
it is true. Her husband was some twenty years her senior, 
and not long after her return to India she found him lacking 
in “companionable virtues.” The trouble finally ended in 
her leaving him and returning to England. She then 
formed an attachment for Abbé Raynal, an historian, 
whom she had met years before at Bombay. She died at 
the early age of thirty-four and was buried in the cathedral 
at Bristol, where you will find a monument to her in the 
cloisters. 

This affair of Sterne and Eliza is only one of many ex- 
amples of the love affairs of parsons. So many of them 
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appear to have had other sheep of other folds. What 
a chapter could be written on them! There was the Héloise 
and Abélard affair, for example, and the strange case of 
Dean Swift and Stella (who were married, but apparently 
never lived together), and Sterne and Eliza, and even the 
pious old mystic Henry Suso seems to have gotten himself 
terribly in wrong with a girl — pinched her or something. 


4. Perhaps had we a nursery we might make one more 
exception to our motto hate campaign. I have a theory 
that children should be taught poetry just as early as it 
can be driven into their little craniums; that they should 
learn it by heart, but not be permitted to recite it in public. 

In a small boy’s room I would place a copy of “‘Christian 
Ballads,” by the Right Reverend Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 
It is a volume of pious and charming verse published in the 
forties originally, a volume that was quite a favorite with 
my pious and charming aunts, who taught me it. One of 
the verses — my favorite — starts this way — 


“The next dear thing that I ever loved 
Was a bow-kite in the sky 
And a little boat on the brooklet’s surf, 
And a dog for my company.” 


I’m not quite sure what I would select for a little girl’s 
room, but for nurseries in general, to be hung in a place 
where parents could read it, I would choose this verse from 
“Songs from Leinster,” by W. M. Letts, called ‘‘Prayer 
for a Little Child:” 


“God keep my jewel this day from danger; 
From tinker and pooka and black-hearted stranger. 
From harm of the water, from hurt of the fire. 
From the horns of the cows going home to the byre. 
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From the sight of the fairies that maybe might change her. 
From teasing the ass when he’s tied to the manger. 

From stones that would bruise her, from thorns of the briar. 
From red evil berries that wake her desire. 

From hunting the gander and vexing the goat. 

From the depths o’ sea water by Danny’s old boat. 

From cut and from tumble, from sickness and weeping; 
May God have my jewel this day in His keeping.” 

5. During a recent trip through the South I was amazed 
to find how engagingly frank the people are about food. 
If they like it, they say so, and the hostess accepts the 
compliment. Nor do the women seem so earnest and in- 
sistent about thinning. It made me peculiarly happy to 
watch a perfectly respectable, svelte, and very good-looking 
Atlanta matron consume three drumsticks in succession. 
On another occasion, a luncheon that was like a dream of 
Nirvana, reached its climax in a dessert called by the com- 
monplace name of “‘Chocolate Roll” — it deserves a name 
that is a panegyric. Thrice was that dessert passed until 
it was wholly consumed. Later I asked my hostess for the 
recipe and she refused to divulge it; otherwise she was a 
charming and generous woman. 

6. This is a pleasant custom which we recommend to 
others who take delight in the experiences of their country 
homes. Instead of the unspeakable guest book, we have a 
common, ordinary blank book on the front page of which is 
lettered — 

Gastronomic Delights 
The Cook Book of Three Elms 
In this, such guests as are disposed and have the knowledge 
of these things, write the recipe for their favorite dish 
and then sign it. We try these dishes from time to time 
and, as yet, we haven’t changed our mind about any of our 
guests. 
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7. If you are interested in these old weather rhymes, you 
might be amused to explore Swainson’s “‘Weather Lore” 
and Dyer’s “The Folk-Lore of Plants,” the latter filled with 
all manner of quaint facts and fancies about things that 
grow. 

Since writing this paper there has appeared a book on 
the subject “Weather Proverbs and Paradoxes” by W. J. 
Humphreys, Meteorological Physicist of the United States 
Weather Bureau. Dr. Humphreys is not so contemptuous 
of old weather rhymes as some other meteorologists appear 


to be. 


8. Doubtless my ambition to sit on a bank tootling a 
penny flute was aroused by that passage in “Pilgrim’s 
Progress”: “Now as they were going along and talking, 
they espied a Boy feeding his Father’s Sheep. The Boy 
was in very mean Cloaths, but of a fresh and well-favored 
Countenance, and as he sate by himself he Sung. . . . Then 
said their Guide, Do you hear him? I will dare to say, that 
this Boy lives a merrier Life, and wears more of that Herb 
called Heart’s-ease in his Bosom, than he that is clad in 
Silk and Velvet.” 


9. We Americans are apt to take Richard Le Gallienne too 
much as a matter of course — the way we take some fine 
architectural achievement that we pass and repass every 
day and neglect to appreciate. We are fortunate to have so 
finished a man of letters among us. Amid the squalling 
and smutty yapping of the Younger Generation this man 
is not at home. He does not belong to unschooled and log- 
rolling youths whose names and petty achievements are 
being so widely advertised. Yet if one of this group pro- 
duced a single volume equal to any of Le Gallienne’s, he 
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would lie back and let his friendly critics play ring-toss 
with laurel wreaths and his head. Le Gallienne has been 
and is still too sublime a poet and too steady a journeyman 
of the pen to depend on the fatuous praise of critics; he has 
been too busy working to play the puerile game of dodging 
bouquets. Here is a man who is master of half a dozen 
mediums. A poet of high rank, for who would scorn the 
“Odes of Hafiz’? A novelist, for who can forget his “‘Quest 
of a Golden Girl’? A scholarly and keen critic, for his work 
appears constantly in the best literary publications. A 
master of the short story — as you will find in that almost 
forgotten volume, “Painted Shadows’”’; an essayist, a man 
of prodigious memory for the good things that have been 
written, and a companion who leaves you conscious of 
having dwelt, if but for one short moment, on an Olympian 
height. 


10. This friend is remembered because he, too, loved old 
brass. Friendships are formed on things that are a part 
rather than a whole of one’s self and life. Or, as George 
Santayana put it in his “Soliloquies in England,” ‘‘Friend- 
ship is almost always a union of a part of one’s mind with 
a part of another; people are friends in spots.” 


11. One day last spring this same gardening friend who 
sold me the boat model for thirty cents came up to the 
house and said he was much perplexed. “It’s a silly thing 
to get perplexed about,” he explained, “but you know that 
fancy thistle I’ve been trying to grow for several years? 
Well, I’ve finally got a strong plant of it — and now I’ve 
rented my house for the summer and there'll be no one 
to take care of my thistle.” He looked at me, then added, 
“Could you take care of it?” I agreed to. And so it was 
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tenderly transferred from his garden to mine and every 
Sunday he journeyed over to see how it was getting along. 
I’ve heard of creches where busy women park their babies, 
but never before have I heard of parking one’s thistle. 

My friend is also a great apiarist. He supplies me with 
honey that, so he says, is made from anchusa flowers. It’s 
pretty good honey. Just how he can tell it is from anchusas 
I can’t say, not being posted on bees and their habits, but 
it is possible, for both of us grow anchusas in quantity | 
for the back of the borders. 

One of these days I want to look into honey. It has a 
long and romantic story, and its varieties are legion. Cali- 
fornia boasts its orange-blossom honey; the Western plains 
their alfalfa honey ;Santo Domingo a logwood-blossom honey; 
and, of course, for gamey taste nothing can beat buckwheat 
honey. The honey one buys in the shops is usually blended 
from a number of different kinds, so that the individuality 
of the kinds is lost. 

I wonder if there are honey tasters, as there are tea and 
coffee tasters? Perhaps, in the world of gourmets there are 
also honey epicures. 

12. Although the two best-known collections of hybrid 
lilacs in this country are at the Arnold Arboretum in Boston 
and at Highland Park, Rochester, New York, several 
nurserymen have worked up large stocks that are now 
available. One catalogue on my desk —B. H. Farr of 
Wyomissing, Pennsylvania, — lists no less than seventy- 
eight. 7 

The Arnold Arboretum Bulletin for May 18, 1923, con- 
tains these interesting facts about hybrid lilacs and the 
Arboretum collection: 

“The word Lilac, as most persons understand, it means 
the plant with purple or with white flowers of old-fashioned 
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gardens, and this Lilac, the Syringa vulgaris of botanists, 
and its numerous varieties are the most popular shrubs 
which can be grown in Northern gardens, and the flowers 
of no other plant bring so many visitors to the Arboretum. 
This Lilac reached western Europe at the end of the six- 
teenth century by way of Constantinople and Vienna; 
and, until a few years ago, Persia was believed to be its 
native country; now, however, it is known to be a native 
of the mountain valleys of Bulgaria. It is not known when 
this plant first reached America, for there is no authentic 
record of it in this country before 1785 when Washington 
planted it at Mount Vernon. It probably came much earlier, 
for the colonists often brought favorite plants with them 
from their English homes. The wild form of Syringa 
vulgaris was raised from seeds sent to the Arboretum from 
Bulgaria in 1896. The flowers are purple and resemble 
those of the purple Lilac of old gardens, but the flower- 
clusters are narrower with less crowded flowers. There is 
no record of the date of the first appearance of the white- 
flowered form which was first described in 1623. In the 
Arboretum can be seen good examples of the Lilacs of old 
New England gardens on the eastern slope and near the 
summit of Bussey Hill where two long rows of them were 
planted more than a century ago on each side of one of Mr. 
Benjamin Bussey’s garden walks. 

“The improvement of the garden Lilac dates only from 
1843 when a nurseryman at Liége in Belgium raised a 
plant with small double flowers. Nothing is now known of 
the origin of this plant, but as it was called Syringa vulgaris . 
azurea plena it was probably a seedling of the common 
Lilac and nota hybrid. By fertilizing the flowers of Syringa 
vulgaris azurea plena with the pollen of varieties of the com- 
mon Lilac, Lemoine produced the first important double- 
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flowered Lilac, S. Lemoinei, and others, and by again 
crossing three with forms of the common Lilac the double- 
flowered Lilacs of recent years have been made. By the 
crossing of varieties and by careful selection the flowers of 
the common Lilac have been gradually changed in size 
and in color in the last thirty years, but unfortunately the 
flowers of many modern Lilacs have lost a good deal of the 
fragrance of the old-fashioned Lilac, which, once enjoyed, 
is never forgotten. There are too many varieties of the 
common Lilac now cultivated. Some of them, with different 
names given to seedlings in different nurseries and often in 
different countries, are identical, and others are so much 
alike that they can only be distinguished by close compari- 
son. It is important to cultivate them all in the Arboretum 
for study and comparison, but in a private garden everything 
that is best in the forms of Syringa vulgaris can be found 
in not over a dozen of the single-flowered and a dozen of the 
double-flowered forms. The Arboretum does not undertake 
to name the twenty-four best varieties. The selection must 
be left to the person who is going to plant them, for no two 
persons agree about Lilac-flowers. There are already be- 
tween one hundred and sixty and one hundred and seventy 
named varieties of this Lilac in the Arboretum collection. 

“In planting Lilacs it must be remembered that plants 
on their own roots are superior to those which have been 
grafted on other varieties of the common Lilac, for Lilacs 
produce many root-suckers. These often grow vigorously, 
so that a person who buys a fine named variety may in a 
few years find that the suckers from the root on which it was 
grafted have overpowered and killed his named variety, 
or that he has a bush producing on different branches 
flowers of his original purchase and of the stock. Nursery- 
men also use the Privet as a stock on which to graft Lilacs. 
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This is a better stock than the Lilac, for if it produces suck- 
ers they are easily recognized and can be removed, and if 
the grafted plants are set deep, Lilac roots are soon produced. 
Privet-stock is strongly advocated by many good growers 
of Lilacs, but others still believe that the best plants are 
raised from cuttings which can be made in winter from 
hard wood, but best from the soft wood taken in late June 
or early July. No one should ever buy a Lilac plant grafted 
on the root of another Lilac.” 


13. I would not, as Dr. Johnson says, “‘seem retrograde to 
so pious an observance” as religion in youth, and yet I 
suspect it. The adolescent flair for religion (which is often 
- nothing more than crass religiosity) is an interesting state 
for the observer, but a dangerous one for the youth. He is 
apt to cultivate a meticulous taste for ritual, and mistake 
ritual for religion. Or he may be precocious in canon lore 
and be more concerned with how the church is conducted 
than what it is intended to do for mankind. Or he may lose 
himself in a maze of crisscross Biblical interpretations. (I 
heard a fine old parson say once that he didn’t trust a boy 
who knew all about the Bible.) 

The danger to a boy with a flair is that he is apt 
to treat it the way he treats a hobby —ride it to 
death. Eventually it will lose interest for him and he is left 
empty-handed. This is especially apt to happen when he 
mistakes ritual for religion. His familiarity with its prac- 
tices may breed contempt. The esthetic appeal of ritual 
is a rich food — and young stomachs should not be fed on 
it too often. 

I wonder how much the psychology of adolescence is 
studied in seminaries. Are G. Stanley Hall’s two invaluable 
tomes among the required reading for a B.D.? 
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14. The more Ilook around and read, the more I’m con- 
vinced that the soil does bear the only promise of going on 
after we have stopped. It was rather pleasing to find this 
same sentiment expressed in Norman Ault’s “Life in Ancient 
Britain”: ‘‘Creeds changed; political systems changed; in- 
vasion followed invasion; wars and pestilences waxed and 
waned; yet agriculture and pasturage continued the same 
old round of activities, and throughout these thousands of 
years, the great mass of the popdlation continued perforce to 
work on the land for the production of food. This is the 
fundamental fact underlying all the economic and social 
phenomena of our developing civilization.” 


15. Apropos of my pagan hope that from this fallen tree 
will come another forest giant, here’s a bit of verse that Don 
Marquis published once in his column. It struck me as a 
gentle expression of a great thought — 


Tue Grr 


I give my body to the earth, 
A present, joyously. 

For though I pass to nothingness, 
New loveliness shall be. 


New moss, perhaps, beside the brook, 
New notes in the clear call 

Of a young bird, perhaps a strange 
New flower by the fall. 


I give my body to the earth; 
Take of my dust, O Lord, 

And build whatever loveliness 
You need, to speak your word. 


Maseu Wiies Simpson 


The verse that was quoted at the end of “A Fallen 
Giant” is from Francis Ludwidge’s “Songs of the Field.” 
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16. Nay, three: ‘Truly Rural’’(1922) was the name of one. 
“Flowers for Cutting and Decoration” (1923), the name of 
another; and the third, which was an awful job to write, 
a big fat book, full of cold facts seasoned with a few fancies, 
called “The Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers” (1924). 


17. Every house should have some room and every garden 
some corner where one can withdraw when he doesn’t want 
to see people. For that reason I have placed my cold frames 
(where I usually work) on the other side of the barn farthest 
from the house and out of shouting distance. 

Down South I heard of a woman who had what she called 
her ‘Pout House.” It used to be the plantation’s smoke 
house, but, not being used now for that purpose, she fixed 
it up for a little relaxing-room. When things go wrong or 
she’s had a tiff with her husband, she retires to this room and 
pouts. 


18. Well, I have kept my promise. Since writing those 
lines I have made and acquired quite a number of different 
kinds of kites and I fly them from the top of my hill even 
though the neighbors think me utterly mad. 

Box kites are a regular commodity in toy stores, but they 
are usually too small for man-size flying. It is more fun 
to build a big one — as tall as one’s self. The tug of this 
size kite on a windy day is something to conjure with. 
Malay kites make excellent flying; they dart up straight 
and hold their position in the air without a bob. In making 
them, do not attach the cloth to the crossed sticks of the 
frame, as the play of the cloth in the middle of the kite is 
required in its flight. Hexagonal kites usually need bobs 
and here’s a chance to get in some color; in fact, kites ought 
to be brightly colored — bright red, bright green, bright 
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blue. A word of caution on the string — have it strong 
enough. The best thing to use is a shoemaker’s sewing 
thread. This is of linen and is quite expensive as string 
goes. To keep it in good condition, wax it before using. 


19. Speaking of curves—whether they be in a garden path 
or a street — here are a few paragraphs on the subject, 
culled from a small magazine published by a religious order 
in Boston, The Order of Saint Anne. The magazine is called 
‘‘Gems,”’ and is one of the most refreshing publications 
that come to my desk. The title is “Curves and Color.” 

‘Curve and color are alike needed in the laying out of 
paths and streets. Victorian architects and landscape gar- 
deners were obsessed by the rectangular idea, to the serious 
detriment of the cities and gardens that they planned. 
Much of the dignified and pleasing impression produced 
by cities like Oxford and Bath and the gardens in them 
may be traced to the careful and adequate employment 
of the curve. 

*‘And color; there is the zsthetic and moral value not only 
of structural harmony, but also of pleasing color schemes. 

“Then came a renaissance; but a few years ago it did seem 
that the great age of architecture was dead, because we had 
ceased to think in stone or brick or even in good timber. 
Examine the inhabitants of the drab street, and you'll 
find that they live in such dull places, for the most part, 
not because they like them, but because they don’t much 
care where they live. Their thoughts, their desires, their 
interests are not in any degree concerned with the archi- 
tecture of their homes. 

“The secret of the beauty of the medieval cities and 
houses, shining through the ages, was that the men who 
lived in them, and not the man who planned and built 
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them only, cared for their cities and houses. They meant 
something to them: they expressed in wood and stone 
the thoughts and aspirations of their hearts. 

“If a man made a gargoyle on a medizval church tower, 
he made it lovingly, laughingly, delighting in it, and his 
fellow-citizens below shared in his love and in his laughter, 
and the triumph of his craftsmanship was their common 
glory. 

“Until we recapture something of that spirit there will 
be little beautiful building in our land; for it is not bricks 
that build such a city, but men and women, and the love 
and the sorrow and the hopes and the dreams which its 
spires and its towers and its ‘gallant’ walks embody forever 
in their eyes, so that they cry with the Psalmist, ‘When I 
forget thee.’ ”’ 


20. Working with weathered boulders soon gives you a 
fine feeling for them, an appreciation of their colors, their 
infinite shapes, their age. If you’ve ever read Paul Claudel’s 
“The Tidings Brought to Mary,” you'll remember the 
lines — 

“Oh, how beautiful is stone, and how soft it is in the 
hands of the architect. And how right and beautiful a 
thing is his whole completed work. 

“How faithful is stone, and how well it preserves the idea, 
and what shadows it makes. 

*‘And if a vine grows well on the least bit of wall and the 
rosebush above it blooms, 

‘How beautiful it is, and how true it is altogether.” 


21, Having read this sentence over She (who seems to 
enjoy criticizing my efforts) said that She’d be blessed 
if She could see the angels. ‘You certainly would be 
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be blessed,”’ I replied. And then, to make matters worse, I 
found this passage in the ‘‘Religio Medici”? and made her 
listen to it — not with conviction, however. Sir Thomas 
Browne may be right or he may be wrong, but this is what 
he says: “Do but extract from the corpulency of bodies 
or resolve things beyond their First Matter, and you dis- 
cover the habitation of angels.”’ I was surely trying to 
extract from the corpulency of a lamp-post. 


22. This wouldn’t be a fancy restaurant dinner, but a 
home affair, long and indigestible, and it would go some- 
thing like this: 


Clear Consommé Sherry 

Oysters roasted in the 

shell with a slab of Claret 
bacon 


Roast turkey with giblet 

gravy and chestnut stuffing 

Boiled samp in butter Champagne 
Fried bananas 

Creamed spinach 


Tomato Tambale — filled with celery and 
white mayonnaise. This is an acid dish 
and should be made a little bitter as a 
contrast to the others. It would be served 
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with plain lettuce arranged into a cup 
around it and accompanied by cheese 
straws 


Vanilla ice cream, mince pie, and a big 
round plum pudding with blazing brandy 


Coffee 


Brandy 
Brandy for the men, cordials for the ladies 
Hot toddy before leaving. 
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